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THE WEEK. 


Tue Liberals of the West Derby Division of 
Liverpool have been very fortunate in securing an 
excellent candidate in the person of Mr. Richard Holt, 
who will, we are sure, make a gallant fight. No one, 
as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman observes in a letter 
to Mr. Holt, ‘* could better represent those who wish 
to stem the tide of reaction—political and financial— 
which the present Government has introduced.” West 
Derby was not contested at the last election, and in 
1895 the Tory majority was nearly 3,000. Mr. Holt 
is not merely denouncing the Education Act, he is also 
putting before the electors the enormous increase of 
wasteful expenditure and unnecessary taxation which 
has been brought about during the last seven years. 
In other words, he is appealing not only to the Noncon- 
formist and ratepayer, but also to those who are 
suffering from an extortionate income-tax and from a 
number of harassing taxes upon food. Mr. Holt’s 
supporters should be inspired by the knowledge that 
they have a thoroughly honest Liberal who lifts his 
voice, not only against oppressive and unjust taxation, 
but also against the aggressive and warlike policy 
which brings it about. 


Last Saturday Mr. Hanbury made a speech of 
astounding but perhaps unconscious duplicity to a 
company of farmers at Leicester. From one sentence 
which was fastened on by the Press you might suppose 
that Mr. Hanbury was a stout old Cobdenite busy telling 
home truths tothe farmers. ‘‘ Askirg for Protection,” 
he said, ‘‘is like crying for the moon.” Who would 
suppose that the author of this sentence is a practical 
Protectionist, whose Department by its administrative 
action has been, and still is, doing a vast deal to accen- 
tuate the sufferings of the unemployed, and to swell the 
ranks of pauperism? Mr. Hanbury and the Board 
of Agriculture are together responsible for the 
high prices of meat, because they are continu- 
ing the restrictions on the importation of live 
cattle from Argentina. As the Daily News points 
out in an admirable article, Mr. Hanbury has actually 
claimed credit for these restrictions on purely Protec- 
tive grounds. Two days before speaking at Leicester, 
Mr. Hanbury was addressing the Surrey Agricultural 
Association, and on that occasion—as our contempo- 
rary observes—‘‘he blurted out the real reason that 
underlay his policy of dear meat.” According to the 
report : 


Magy yn yay the causes for the falling-off of stock this 
year, he said the remedy he had been asked to adopt was to 
increase the competition with the British farmer and to give 
him less encouragement than ever to breed stock, to hamper 
him still more in the future. He was not going to take that 
course, 
It is difficult to find words strong enough to characterise 
the unwisdom of this policy of dear meat, which 
deprives the poor of sustenance and the farmer of 
much-needed cattle for fattening purposes. But Mr. 
Hanbury and his colleagues have further evil in store 
for the nation. At Leicester ‘‘he was strongly of 
opinion that the Agricultural Rates Act should be made 
a permanent measure before the Unionist Government 
went out of office.” 


Tue sudden snap of cold has effected a sudden 
rise in the note of distress. The low-grade labour 
market in East London is just now in the condition of 
a very sensitive instrument, balanced with extreme 
mobility on the thin edge of want. A few degrees 
lowering of temperature, and a number are pitched out 
of employment. There will be unexpected rejoicing if 
we reach the spring without a widespread economic 
collapse. Investigation carried out through poorer 
London immediately before Christmas showed the 
hastening towards the limit of privation ; pawnbrokers’ 
trade increasing, money withdrawn from savings banks, 
and all the silent and subtle signs which indicate, to 
those who can read them, the approach of the spectre 
of poverty. Meantime, the funds so hastily and reck- 
lessly started by daily newspapers visibly languish ; 
interest, always gusty and misdirected when engineered 
by sentiment and stimulated by emotional appeal, has 
died down. Gratuitous soup is nearly exhausted just 
when it may be most needed. 


MEANTIME, a forlorn procession of human wreckage 
daily parades the streets, gathering together in some un- 
known marshes and waste places leagues beyond the East 
End, and parading with red flags and collecting-boxes 
and a heavy fosse of police through the City and the 
West. ‘Tis a dismal spectacle, but not to be dis- 
couraged ; it cannot but be good that the complacent 
inhabitants of the wealthier districts should occa- 
sionally behold the by-products of the system which is 
providing them contentment and comfort. It is far too 
easy to forget the poor now that we have divided the 
capital into separate cities of wealth and cities of 
poverty. Some of the eastern councils are attempting 
to provide scanty work and scanty payment, and a 
great conference has been summoned to approach 
Parliament on the question. It cannot, however, be 


too strongly urged that such symptoms as these are of 


disease rootedin a former age. Little can be done at 
the moment. The present distress is the inevitable 
product of three years’ war and extravagance ; and our 
policy now will decide the condition of the people, not 
in the actual present, but in the immediate future. 
Meantime, persistent agitation against the taxa- 
tion of the food of the poorest and persistent 
propagandism of the reforms necessary to retard the 
aggregation of these low-grade lives seem the un- 
romantic but most obvious duties of the patriot. 


EXAcTLY eleven years ago the German Emperor 
described the lowering of the Customs duties on cereals 
to be ‘‘an act of salvation,” ‘‘one of the most impor- 
tant events in the history of Germany”; and, in out- 
ward expression of his Royal pleasure, raised General 
von Caprivi, then Chancellor, to the dignity of Count. 
Now, writes our Berlin correspondent, in celebration of 
a tariff bill, which all His Majesty’s responsible Ministers 


, have solemnly and repeatedly pronounced ‘‘ unaccep- 


table,” Count von Biilow has been offered princely rank, 
and a liberal distribution of orders bestowed upon his 
associates. Swiftly, unexpectedly, with or without the 
Chancellor’s connivance, the Agrarian majority patched 
up a compromise, trampled upon the standing rules of 
the House, invested the President with quasi-dictatorial 
powers, quashing all further debate, whether in the 
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second or third reading, and so “rushed ” the bill 
through. In this way an undiscussed bill became 
potential law. The critical question is now this. 
Can the Government, which, if it accepts the bill, 
is committed to an increased duty on rye of 
1.50 marks, on wheat of 2 marks, on malting barley 
of 2marks, on barley for fodder of 1 mark, on oats of 
2.20 marks, conclude satisfactory treaties? If not, 
what does the Chancellor propose to do? He can do 
one of three things. Failing the conclusion of the 
treaties, as a last resort the Government can embark 
upon a tariff war. Then again it can, by means of 
an Imperial decree with the assent of the Federal 
Council, ignore the new tariffs altogether and conclude 
treaties on the basis of the former tariff law. Or it 
can, in order to obtain the Treaties, arbitrarily reduce 
the minimum duties, and subsequently submit them in 
their lowered form to the next Reichstag, where, in 
its new formation, or, for that matter, in its present 
one, it could rely upon a majority—the majority of the 
Left. For the Socialists would vote for the treaties, 
as would a considerable number of the Centre. 


AN important meeting of the West Riding County 
Council was held on Wednesday to consider the Edu- 
cation Act and the policy to be adopted. The council 
had previously protested against the provisions in the 
Act with regard to elementary education, and this pro- 
test was endorsed in the report of the technical instruc- 
tion committee. Alderman Anderton, who so ably 
presides over that committee, made an excellent speech. 
He was ‘‘ convinced that the council would be able to 
draw up a scheme such as the Board of Education 
would not like or dare to reject.” They must ad- 
minister the Act as best they can: 

‘By doing this he believed that they would do more to 
lead to the amendment of the measure on the lines that 
they desired than they would do if they set themselves in 
opposition to it. He admitted that the council could not 
effectively administer elementary education under this Act, 
but they could do a great deal, and they ought to do what 
they could. He saw no other alternative to their taking up 
this Act in the spirit in which they always hoped to take up 
matters of this kind in the West Riding. After all, York- 
shire was a sportsmanlike county, and it they were beaten 
—and they had been beaten—the best thing was to make 
the best of the situation, and to try to reverse the position 
as speedily as possible. Constitutional agitation and per- 
sonal agitation would do more towards this end than the 
adoption of an aggressive snirit.” 

A small minority only of the council were in favour ot 
passive resistance, declaring that the Government 
would have to resign before the Act could come into 
operation. The chairman (Mr. Milnes Gaskell) pre- 
dicted that the Act would raise the county rate from 


its present rate of sixpence to at least ninepence. 


Iris a curious feature of the Education Act that 
not only the preparation of a draft scheme for an edu- 
cation committee, but all the important preliminary 
work of surveying every area and reporting on its 
educational needs and equipment, will devolve upon 
the councils themselves and the technical instruction 
committee or some committee appointed in an ordinary 
way for this purpose. An illustration may be taken 
from the Lancashire County Council, one of the largest 
and richest of the new local education authorities. 
Upon the passing of the Act, the Lancashire County 
Council ordered its technical instruction committee 
(1) to prepare and submit to the council for considera- 
tion a draft scheme for the appointment of an educa- 
tion committee, in conformity with the new Education 
Act; (2) to investigate the existing supply of 
colleges and efficient schools in the county for 
all branches of education, and to report to the 
council ; (3) to arrange for a conference with two 
representatives of each of the non-county boroughs 
and urban district councils who will become elementary 
education authorities under the Act, as well as with all 
other urban district councils in receipt of grants. 





IN view of the advice given by a correspondent of 
the 7Zimes (whose great anxiety is to have a committee 
with the minimum of real representatives and the 
maximum of co-opted members), it is interesting to 
observe the plan which is to be recommended to the 
council on Monday by Alderman Hibbert, the chairman 
of the technical instruction committee. He would 
have one central committee to consist of 58 county 
councillors and of only 16 co-opted members—/“e., 74 in 


all. He recommends that the 74 should be made up as 
follows : 


“Seventeen representative members in agriculture, 
cotton machinery, chemical manufacture, bleacbing and 
calico printing, mining, and other important trades; seven- 
teen representing secondary education, seventeen repre- 
senting elementary education, five present members of the 
technical instruction committee who came under no such 
heading, together with the chairman of the county council 
and the chairman of the finance committee. The co-opted 
members would include one representative of the Owens 
College or Manchester University, one of the University 
College or Liverpool Unjversity, a representative of Man- 
chester, a representative of Liverpool, two representatives 
of the remainder of the county boroughs, one representative 
of the non-county boroughs, a representative of the urban 
districts with populations of over 20,000, a representative of 
urban districts with populations under 20,000, two women 
members, two members representing Church of England 
schools, one member representing Nonconformists, in- 
cluding Wesleyans, one member representing Roman 
Catholics, and one representing the existing school 
boards.” 

Having constituted his education committee he would 
subdivide it into three main sub-committees—elemen- 
tary (thirty-three members, including two women), 
technical (thirty-nine members), and secondary (thirty- 
six members, including two women). He considers 
that teachers paid by the council should not be regular 
members of the committee. The three sub-committees 
would again subdivide for the purpose of local control. 


THE experts are divided among themselves as to 
the probable cost of the Irish Land Purchase scheme 
devised by the Dublin Conference. Mr. Davitt thinks 
that it has offered the landlords something like forty 
millions more than their lands would fetch in the 
open market, and of this bonus he calculates that the 
taxpayer will have to pay one half. The O’Conor Don, 
on the other hand, thinks that our liability will not 
exceed sixteen millions) Neither sum can be called in- 
considerable ; for sixteen millions is at least a quarter of 
the annual cost of the Army and Navy in times of peace. 
Mr. Davitt thinks that the scheme will practically 
amount to the nationalisation of Irish land for the 
next half century, or until the purchase instalments 
have all been paid. Till that consummation is reached 
the State will be, he thinks, in the position of a land- 
lord. Such a relationship must obviously enhance 
the importance of the State in the daily life of the Irish 
peasant, multiply its functions, and increase the oppor- 
tunities for friction. If that be so, then, far from 
diminishing the demand for Home Rule, the solution of 
the land question must increase it. The Irish tenant 
will now ask not merely for a national administration, 
but for a national landlord. Itis most undesirable that 
an English Government should be an Irish landlord. 


Tue really great demonstration at the tomb of 
Victor Emmanuel II. in the Pantheon, on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death, has offered, 
writes our correspondent in Rome, a fresh illustration 
of the strange relations existing between Italy and 
Austria, their respective peoples, although allied by the 
force of events, abandoning themselves to extraordinary 
declarations of hostility. The manifestation in question 
was transformed into a demonstration in favour of 
Trent and Trieste, the two Italian provinces still subject 
to Austria, and into an attack on the neighbouring 
Empire, in which all joined, including Members of 
Parliament, Government officials, and officers of 
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the. army. In the great procession which went 
to lay wreaths on the shrine of the ‘‘ Father 


of his country,” the delegation from Trent and Trieste 
had the place of honour, carrying inscriptions which 
exalted the great King, who after the taking of 
Rome, proclaimed (alluding to the provinces still un- 
redeemed) that ‘‘ Italy is made, but not completed.” 
A most striking scene occurred when the procession 
passed by the Palazzo Penezia, seat of the Austrian 
Embassy, for all the people shouted as one man, 
‘* Long live Trent and Trieste, down with Austria,” the 
734 banners of the cortége were reversed in sign of 
hate and mourning, while not only the civilian, but 
even the military, bands sounded forth the hymns of 
Garibaldi and Mameli, to which strains the Austrians 
in 1848-59-66 were opposed on the battlefields of 
Emilia, Lombardy, and Venice. 


Ir this shows a most abnormal state of things 
between two allied Powers, it also proves what a 
change has occurred in the situation of Italy. Upto ten 
years ago the mere crying of “ Long live Trieste” would 
have been enough to cause the offender to be arrested, 
while the time is not long passed in which those same 
hymns of Garibaldi and Mameli, now played by the 
the military bands, were considered subversive, and the 
Austrian Ambassador in Rome was quite a power. In 
1878, when Victor Emmanuel II. died, the streets along 
which his body was carried to its last resting place 
were decorated with the coats-of-arms of the different 
Italian towns, and to the general surprise it was found 
that, facing the Pantheon, were those of Trent and 
Trieste. The Austrian Ambassador protested at what 
he considered an insult to his country. Signor Depretis, 
then Premier, much upset, requested the Mayor of Rome, 
Prince Ruspoli, to have them removed ; but the Prince 
answered that he himself had ordered them to be raised. 
The Premier insisted, on which the Prince replied, ‘I 
shall obey, but at the same time shall resign my posi- 
tion as Mayor, announcing the reason.” The Premier 
understood that this danger was the greater, and conse- 
quently the coats-of-arms remained in their places. 


Tue ovoye lremya has published a scheme of 
Macedonian reform which is, it declares, the official 


‘programme of the Russo-Austrian combination. If it 


is well informed, then indeed the era of peace 
has dawned in the Balkans. It imposes (1) a 
gendarmerie under European officers, (2) European 
financial control, and (3) insists on the appointment of 
a governor independent of Yildiz Palace. Everything 
turns on the meaning of the last clause. No Turkish 
subject can be at once powerful and independent of the 
Sultan. That is the essence of the Ottoman idea. An 
appointment similar to that of Prince George of Crete 
would alone solve the problem, but it is not necessary or 
even expedient that the Governor should belong to one 
of the Macedonian races. The three reforms which 
the Novove Vremya mentions are organically connected, 
and it is impossible to carry one without the others. 
The gendarmerie is the minimum that will bring 
security to life and property. If it is to be paid, there 
must be an honest financial control. If its chiefs are 
to exercise any real authority they must not be under a 
Governor who takes his orders from Constantinople. 


SEVERAL interesting conferences on the aims and 
methods of education have been held during the last 
fortnight. At Manchester Mr. M. E. Sadler, who pre- 
sided, gently attacked pushing schoolmasters. Little 
boys, he said, ‘‘ should not be prematurely specialised 
in classical erudition in order to win scholarships at the 
public schools.”” More, he added, should be done to 
teach boys accurate expression in their own mother 
tongue. A more direct attack on the modern curricu- 
lum was delivered by Miss Sara Burstall, of the 
Manchester High School, who said that Latin 


should not be taught before twelve, and deplored 
the premature instruction given by primary schools 
in arithmetic and grammar, to the detriment of 
history. Mr. J. Thornton, of Bolton, went further, 
and wished to omit Latin altogether in favour 
of a modern language when a pupil was destined for 
industrial life. Mr. J. E. King, however, came to the 
rescue of Latin, and suggested that the subjects of 
education did not so much matter as the method in 
which they were taught. Mr. Wager, of South 
Kensington, who read a paper on ‘‘ Nature Study,” 
struck at another popular ideal by denouncing the 
collector as ‘‘ selfish, destructive, and covetous.” What 
we wanted, he said, was not someone to grub up 
specimens, but an enthusiastic naturalist who would 
talk to children as they wandered through the country, 
At the head masters’ conference, Dr. Fry criticised 
the new regulations for admission to the Navy, which 
would lead, he thought, to ‘‘cramming nurseries.” 
In the course of a discussion on the establishment of 
leaving certificates by the Universities, which would 
be accepted by the professional bodies and by Civil 
Service examiners, Sir Oliver Lodge denounced the 
multiplication of examinations in secondary schools. 


AmonG the many extraordinary feats of the law 
officers none is more amazing than their refusal to prose- 
cute in the London and Globe scandal, The only reason 
that is apparent for this decision is the notion that 
aristocrats ought not tobecharged withcriminal offences. 
The most serious part of the charge is that balance-sheets 
(the investor’s only guide) were deliberately manipu- 
lated, and that partly by this means and partly by the 
circular which Lord Dufferin and Lord Loch so care- 
lessly signed, the public were induced to invest immense 
sums of money. Unfortunate though it is, Sir Robert 
Finlay’s decision does not necessarily mean that Mr. 
Whitaker Wright and his friends will escape, for Mr. 
Arnold White and Mr. Flower have decided, if they 
can obtain sufficient subscriptions, to start a private 
prosecution. This is not so much an innovation as a 
revival of the ancient custom, the idea that the State 
should prosecute being quite a modern development of 
English law. Even the Zimes deplores the refusal to 
prosecute, and the Dazly Mazi, a good judge of popular 
emotion, cries shrilly for a trial. 


Tue announcement that St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital intends issuing an appeal for a sum of £300,000, 
to be spent on new buildings and equipment, raises in 
an acute form the whole question of our metropolitan 
hospitals. Some weeks ago attention was drawn to 
this matter by the publication of figures which showed 
that most of the London hospitals lie within the central 
ring, while the greater part of the population dwells 
outside it. Now, St. Bartholomew’s is one of 
our oldest and wealthiest institutions, with an 
income of nearly £70,000 a year from _pro- 
perty. Its site at Smithfield, moreover, is valued 
at a million, and it has just purchased part of Christ’s 
Hospital for extensions at the price of £250,000, 
thus obtaining, as the Morning Leader observes, the 
most expensive and least suitable land in the world. 
By an unfortunate coincidence Mr. Sydney Holland 
has just issued his quinquennial appeal on behalf of the 
London Hospital. Now, ‘‘ the London” is situated in a 
poor and densely populated district, and can only pay 
one quarter of its expenses out of investments. St. 
Bartholomew’s, on the other hand, lies among goods- 
Stations, markets, and warehouses, the population 
which it serves having migrated outwards. It would 
be most deplorable if its appeal for building funds 
should deprive the London Hospital of its indispensable 
working revenue. 


In his rather unconvincing reply to criticisms Sir 
Trevor Lawrence refers proudly to the fact that his 
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hospital has stood ‘‘ for eight centuries ” on the same 
ground. This fact in itself, one would have thought, 
was a sufficient reason for removing. Everything con- 
nected with St. Bartholomew's must by this time have 
become unhealthy ; scme authorities, indeed, maintain 
that no hospital should occupy the same site for more 
than a hundred years. In the present case, too, there 
are exceptional inducements to migration. The sum 
which might be obtained by selling or letting the Smith- 
field site would in itself be enough to purchase a fresh 
site, erect new buildings, and add substantially to annual 
revenue. From a purely hygienic standpoint there can 
be no two opinions upon the expediency of exchang- 
ing the twice-breathed air of the City for the compara- 
tive freshness of the suburbs. It is not, indeed, sug- 
gested that no hospital at all should be left in Smith- 
field, for accidents happen naturally in business 
quarters; but the medical part of the hospital, 
with its college, might very well follow its patients into 
the wide outer ring of London. An article in the 
Hospital condemns without qualification the scheme 
for extending St. Bartholomew's on its _ present 
site, and declares that in twenty years site and 
buildings must be evacuated. In direct opposition to 
Sir Trevor Lawrence’s statement, it maintains that the 
St. Luke’s site is best for all purposes. 


Tue pictures of the prosperity, happiness, and 
comfort of the working population of the United States 
which are so frequently drawn by the American mil- 
lionaire are not confirmed by the accounts which reach 
us of their suffering during the present winter. A 
Reuter’s telegram from Chicago (January 12) stated 
that ‘extremely cold weather prevails in the Western 
States, and a number of persons have been frozen 
to death.” This is attributed to the extreme price 
of coal, which is still in some places as high 
as £3 per ton. Now, the coalowners of the 
United States are protected by the tariff against 
foreign competition, and this duty is evidently held to 
be responsible for the acute misery of the situation, 
for both in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate action has been taken with a view to the removal 
or suspension of the duty. But if the American has so 
large a margin of comfort, how is it that a rise in the 
price of fuel involving an additional expenditure of, 
say, three or four shillings a week for a month or two, 
results in ‘‘a number of persons being frozen to death” ? 
And if, as Mr. Carnegie has argued in print, Protection 
lowers prices, why do Protectionist assemblies seek to 
lower prices by removing a protective duty? Provi- 
dence seems determined to prove that even the richest 
and largest Free Trade area in the world cannot afford 
to defy the laws of political economy. 


THE seriousness of the crisis in America is shown 
by the extraordinary proceeding at Washington on 
Wednesday, when a bill for a rebate equal to the duty 
on all kinds of coal coming from all countries for a year 
passed the House by 258 votes to five. Therefore the 
bill went up to the Senate, which passed it immediately 
on receiving it from the House. An amendment was 
adopted by the Senate adding a section to prevent the 
imposition of a duty on anthracite coal after the expira- 
tion of time provided in the Act. We cannot help 
being reminded that the death knell of Protection was 
sounded in England by the Irish famine, which was the 
proximate cause of the conversion of Sir Robert Peel 
and half the Conservative party to Free Trade. 


_ It is impossible to say exactly what is happening 
in Morocco. The latest reports are described as 
reassuring, that is to say, large reinforcements from 
recently rebellious tribes appear to have joined the 
Sultan’s troops. On the other hand, these troops them- 
selves are said to be either disheartened or treacherous, 
and to be selling their arms to the insurgents. The 


Sultan remains on the defensive, and the Pretender 
practically commands the country. Nothing sustains 
the Sultan, whose European leanings have alienated 
so many of his fanatical subjects, except a semi- 
religious loyalty to his dynasty, which has now reigned 
for two and a half centuries. So far the European 
Powers have maintained a timid but satisfactory 
neutrality. At Fez the situation is considered so serious 
that the Consuls are leaving. Fighting between the 
Sultan’s troops and tribesmen continues, but no 
Europeans, happily, have been injured. 


At the Dudley Gallery the annual Landscape 
Exhibition is now open to the public, and the six well- 
known artists who show work are worthily represented. 
Only one change has occurred in their ranks; Mr. 
Mark Fisher has taken the place of Mr. James 
Hill, and contributes ten canvases in his now 
familiar manner. In company with this new 
arrival Sir Ernest Waterlow, Mr. Leslie Thomson, 
Mr. Peppercorn, Mr. Robert Allan, and Mr. James 
Aumonier continue to exhibit. If not fully representa- 
tive of the landscape art of the country, this small but 
select society at any rate embodies what is most native 
and most virile in that art, whilst the excellent ‘* group- 
ing ” system in use enables one here to see and com- 
pare with a certainty that is impossible in large, 
miscellaneous collections. Thus we note that the 
landscapes and sea-pieces of Mr. Allan have for their 
essence the robust sunshine and the open air, that Mr. 
Thomson sees Nature in fine, broad masses, Mr. Pepper- 
corn, like Goya, as an eternal mystery of light and 
shadow, Mr. Fisher through the particoloured spectacles 
of atmosphere, whilst-to Messrs. Aumonier and Water- 
low she isthe perfect blend of poetry and prose. Each 
has his special characteristics, and each has in addition 
a sympathy with the others, so that one can get the 
pleasure of variety without the pain of violent contrast. 
It would be odious to select from such a selection. 


A veRY gloomy state of things prevails throughout 
the commercial worlds of Russia and Prussia. M. de 
Witte admits that Russian manufactures are in a worse 
state than ever, and we cannot agree with the favour- 
able view he takes of Imperial finances ; for his optimism 
is based on the distinction between ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenditure. The balance of ordinary revenue 
over ordinary expenditure is swallowed up over and 
over again by the extraordinary expenditure. At the 
meeting of the Prussian Diet on Wednesday, the Finance 
Minister confessed that the accounts for 1901 and 1902 
closed with deficits, and that ‘‘a balance between the 
revenue and expenditure for 1903 could not be obtained 
without raising a loan of £3,635,000!’’ The Prussian 
merchant will not be consoled for the pressure of taxes 
by the announcement that a Royal residence and castle 
is to be built in Posen sothat the Prussian Eagle may 
continue to flap its wings among the Poles. 


SHAREHOLDERS in railway companies will find much 
food for reflection in the article on railway manage- 
ment and statistics which appear in another column. 
Many of our great lines are excellent, probably the best 
in the world ; but they have been hampered partly by 
amateur directors and by persons who make a practice 
of sitting onas many boards as possible ; partly by bad 
legislation—which indeed is largely responsible for the 
‘ingeniously inconclusive accounts.” It may be 
observed that the enormous increase in the volume of 
goods carried by American railway companies during 
the last seven years is attributable to the stimulating 
effects of competition, which are now threatened by Mr 
Pierpont Morgan and other giant combiners. With 
regard to the size of the waggons, it must be remem- 
bered that a private trader in England can compel rail- 
way companies to run his own private waggons, which 
is not the case in America, 
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THE GOLD TRUST’S BARGAIN. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S arrival in Johannesburg 
has served to raise perhaps the most delicate 
of all the problems which the South African situation 
presents. He left behind him a nation still nursing 
the last of the delusions which made the war popular 
—the expectation that when all was over we should be 
able to recover the cost of our tremendous adventure 
from the goldfields which we did not ‘‘ seek,” but 
somehow annexed. He has before him a_ colony 
divided on nearly every other issue, but resolved 
to resist any species of tribute imposed by Downing- 
street. For months past an organised clamour 
has filled our Press, and, while the largest of the 
mining companies paid a dividend of 25 per cent., we 
have none the less been told that a depressed and 
trembling industry is quite unable to bear its share of 
our burden. To insist, in such circumstances, would 
be to league “loyalist” opinion against us, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, once arrived on the spot, had the wit to 
make a virtue of necessity. He declared that we were 
much too liberal to-day to tax a colony against its will, 
and appealed to the ‘‘ honour” of the Transvaal to fix 
some voluntary contribution which it would consent to 
pay. This sounded well, and, if the Transvaal pos- 
sessed any corporate body with which we could 
negotiate, it would have been the only statesman- 
like course to follow. In the absence of any body 
representing the Transvaal as a whole, Mr. Chamberlain 
turned to the Chamber of Mines, a board which repre- 
sents only the capitalists, and these chiefly of the Beit- 
Eckstein group. It is much as if Mr. Ritchie were 
to ask the Stock Exchange if he might impose a tax 
on transfers. The inevitable has happened. The 
Chamber of Mines has apparently agreed to pay a con- 
tribution to the Empire, but it has exacted in return— 
unless the unofficial news from Johannesburg is 
singularly ill-informed—an equivalent in the shape of 
reactionary labour legislation. We shall receive our 
war-loan, but the money is a bribe which is to induce 
us to barter away the liberties of an “inferior” race, 
and to betray at the same time the interests of the 
white democracy. 

We are still without reliable news of the bargain, 
but it seems to be generally agreed that thirty millions 
is the figure which the Chamber of Mines has agreed 
to pay towards the cost of the war. There are two 
ways in which this sum can be measured. It bears a 
ratio to the total cost of the war, and also to the profits 
which the mines expect to make as a result of the new 
régime. It is somewhere between an eighth and a tenth 
of the whole burden. It may recoup us for some of our 
recent supplementary expenditure — the grants to the 
Boers, the compensation claims, and the upkeep of the 
constabulary with its troopers, costing some £ 300 per 
annum apiece. More than this it will not do. Sir 
William Harcourt’s pessimism is absolutely justified. 
The whole cost of the war itself, the accumulated debts, 
and the heaped-up taxes will still fall on the shoulders 
of the British public. From the second point of view 
this little dole appears even more insignificant. We 
were told by Mr. Hays Hammond, the official 
Statistician of the Gold Trust, that the exchange of 
Boer Government for ‘‘ good,” ze., pro-capitalist 
government, would put 2} millions per annum into the 
pockets of the mine-owners, in the shape of increased divi- 









dends. Ifwewereasked to state what would be a fair share 
for the Rand to pay towards the cost of the war which 
it provoked, we should say, to begin with, at least the 
capital sum which these increased profits represent— 
t.e., something nearer eighty than thirty millions. This 
would still leave the Rand, on its own showing, no less 
wealthy than it was before the war, whereas we in this 
country are actually much poorer. Every penny of this 
money is unearned increment, which has come to the 
Rand through our exertions and our sacrifices. 

But if Mr. Chamberlain has really accepted the 
bargain which all the correspondents, including Reuter, 
the Zi’mes, the Standard, and the Daily Mail ascribe to 
him, it would be better that this country should sacri- 
fice every penny of the mineowners’ bribe. The price 
which these men have exacted is apparently our per- 
mission to import Indian and Chinese labour. Mr. 
Chamberlain has warned them of the risks they run, 
but he seems to lack the courage to impose his better 
judgment. We should feel more alarmed if we 
believed that South Africa would ratify this 
bargain. A predecessor of Mr. Chamberlain once 
attempted to force convict labour upon Cape Colony. 
The transport which carried the miserable criminals 
was boycotted at Table Bay, and in the end had to sail 
away to Australia with its hapless burden. Despite 
the corruption which Rhodesian methods have intro- 
duced, there is still something of that resolute spirit 
in South Africa. This is the one point on which there 
is no division of opinion. The capitalists stand alone. 
Dutch and English will combine to resist them, and the 
middle class shares the sentiments of the working men, 
who are already placarding the streets of Johannesburg 
with protests against Mr. Chamberlain’s bargain. No 
decision—if it should really be taken—could do more 
to league South Africa against the Imperial factor. 

This is a question on which English opinion can 
only lend its hearty support to South African feeling. 
A Chinese coolie competes not only with Kaffir, but 
with white labour. He has intelligence enough to 
undertake all but the most skilled work ina mine. His 
presence in considerable numbers would lead to a de- 
crease in the white population, while it would lower 
the standard of living of those who remained. The 
Trade Union Congress of 1900 knew what it was about 
when it denounced this scheme, which Mr. Rhodes 
was then trying to introduce into Rhodesia. The 
coolie, if he comes at all, will come as a temporary 
slave, simply because the white population would not 
tolerate his presence as a free competitor. He must 
become—as Major Maurice Heany, the trusted hench- 
man of Mr. Rhodes, once put it—as nearly ‘‘a beast 
of burden” as it is possible for a human being to be. 
The Rhodesian Draft Ordinance not only prescribes 
the most stringent contract conditions, but even pro- 
vides that the Chinese miners shall be prisoners in 
their compounds during the whole period of their ser- 
vitude, forbidden to stray out of bounds without a 
written permission from their owner, even in their 
hours of recreation. Such conditions must be 
even more demoralising to the white race which 
imposes them than to the yellow race which accepts 
them. The only tolerable solution of the labour 
problem is to make South Africa, like Australia, a 
white man’s country. The Rhodesian expedients are 
the first steps towards transforming the Empire into a 
vast slave state. 
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THE CHURCH’S FALSE POSITION, 
HE pamphlet just published by Dr. Fairbairn is a 
masterly examination of those religious contro- 
versies that crowd thick and fast into almost all our 
discussions of the Education Act. In these contro- 
versies passions are inflamed more quickly than in any 
other, and it is no easy matter for combatants on either 
side to maintain an equable temper or a steady and 
circumspect mind. Dr. Fairbairn is one of the few 
men who feel strongly and yet reason calmly and care- 
fully about matters that lie very near to their hearts, 
and his pamphlet, while the principles he defends 
are very definite, and the opinions he holds very 
clear and strong, is characterised by moderation, 
fairness, and a dignity that is very careful to avoid 
contact with personalities, or catch words, or alluring 
irrelevancies. It was a happy idea to survey the recent 
Act in the light of the great historical struggle that 
arose from the attempt to ‘‘ denominationalise” the 
State. Dr. Fairbairn describes that long-drawn war- 
fare from the Second Act of Uniformity, in 1662, 
to its last decisive incident, the throwing open of 
the Universities to Nonconformists, more than two 
centuries later. It is a most instructive retrospect. 
There is no limit to the appetite for uniformity, whether 
it is concerned with the relations of nations to one 
another, or the relations of men to one another in a 
single State. If you wish to Anglicise a separate and 
uncongenial race you must not merely govern it, you 
must control its education, bring its cnildren within your 
clutches, root out all the elements of independence and 
self-respect, and undermineits national religion by bribes 
or penalties. If you wish to make all the people of a 
State accept yer religion, it is not enough to endow 
that religion, to give it peculiar dignities and emolu- 
ments, to make it a punishable offence to dissent from 
it or to teach any other religion; you must give it a 
special sanction by imposing religious tests on candi- 
dates for civil offices. The doctrine of uniformity in 
opinion is an inclined plane, for if you proceed 
rigorously and with a whole heart you must cover the 
whole range of human interests. That was the end the 
Established Church aimed at in all the rigorous legis- 
lation directed against dissent. To undo that 
system of punishment and privilege was a difficult 
matter, for it had hardened into the fabric of 
government, and statesmen so free from sectarian 
animus as Pitt and Burke were very chary about 
throwing open civil offices to men who refused to 
communicate with the Church of England, and 
resisted Fox’s proposals for repealing the Test Act. 
When once this passion for religious ascendency 
becomes an obsession, men will think lightly of crimes 
and vices they would judge harshly in any other cir- 
cumstances. It was not the Anglican Church, but the 
critics of its pretensions, who held that it was a pro- 
fanation of the Sacrament to make communion with 
the Church the condition of appointment as a tide- 
waiter. It was not the Bishops, but the Dissenters, 
who thought it unseemly that the same man should be 
punished in Scotland for communicating with the 
Anglican Church and should be obliged to communi- 
cate with that Church in England to become a 
Minister of the Crown. A system which made the 


solemnities of religion ludicrous and hypocrisy a virtue 
was the price paid for the satisfaction of establishing a 
uniformity, however hollow and unreal. 

That system died hard, but Dr. Fairbairn reminds 
us how strong at all times was the spirit that resisted 
it. Few Churchmen looking back will now consider 
that either the Church or the State profited by that 
elaborate attempt to suffocate schism in the nation. 
They will the better appreciate the hostility shown to 
the Education Act when they take the trouble to con- 
sider that Act in the light of the long struggle of Non- 
conformity with its dreadful inheritance of civil disabili- 
ties. It was the essence of the Corporation Act and of 
the oldTest Act, as the Test Act was employed, though 
in its origin it was not directed against Protestant 
but only against Catholic Dissenters, that the Church 
should be strengthened by possessing a civil monopoly in 
local government. The present Education Act repro- 
duces certain of the features of the old system, for it 
gives the Established Church a position of authority 
and privilege in the local administration of education 
Other men must be nominated by a public authority 
before they can manage a school: the clergyman, who 
may be entirely unfit, without any interest in education 
or any knowledge of it, is imposed on the inhabitants 
in virtue of his ecclesiastical office. The same abuse 
is to be found in the arrangements for appointing 
teachers, where the old test system, with its fatal 
injustices and weaknesses, will be applied in half the 
schools of the country. The Church, that is to say, is 
in a false position, just as it was when there were tests 
at the Universities or in the local corporations, and the 
result can only be infinite mischief, heartburning, and 
the degradation of citizenship. 

By a curious coincidence we arrive at the same 
result from reading another contribution to the whole 
question that comes, not from a large-minded Nencon- 
formist, but a large-minded Churchman. With a good 
deal that Mr. Lathbury says in the Mineteenth Century 
we do not agree ; but his view of the exact function of 
the Church in teaching seems to us to correspond 
entirely with that of Dr. Fairbairn. Mr. Lathbury 
argues that the Church has forgotten that its business 
is religious teaching, and not the organisation and 
control of schools in which everything is taught. The 
anxiety of any Church to give religious teaching is, of 
course, to be respected, and Mr. Lathbury is nowhere 
more effective than in his rebuke to the leaders of the 
Church who thought they should make it their supreme 
object to retain their schools with rate aid rather than 
to provide for religious instruction. Mr. Lathbury 
is in favour of abandoning the system of Church 
schools. It is his opinion, in other words, that the 
Church should aim at teaching a faith rather than at 
obtaining civil power. He approaches the subject 
from another point of view than that of Dr. Fairbairn, 
but if Dr. Fairbairn shows what others suffer from the 
Church’s passion for civil supremacy, Mr. Lathbury 
shows what the Church suffers from it. To Mr. Lath- 
bury, as to Dr. Fairbairn, the Church occupies a false 
position, just because it has chosen the pomp and im- 
portance of civil functions rather than the work that is 
proper to it as a religious society. 

In one respect, indeed, we prefer Mr. Lathbury's 


views to those of Dr. Fairbairn. Mr, Lathbury argues 


for a scheme of voluntary denominational teaching in 
all schools, such as certain Liberals have proposed. 
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Dr. Fairbairn would like the religious teaching to be 
settled by the local governing body, and he lays it down 
that ‘‘the religious teaching ought to be in the same 
hands as the secular.” Our objection to this theory is 
that it seems to us to create another system of tests, 
to exclude from teaching men or women who are 
Agnostics, or who dissent from the particular religious 
teaching approved by the managers. This difficulty is 
got over if once it is laid down that the State is only 
concerned with secular education, and that religious 
instruction is left to voluntary enterprise. 

The two contributions read together are an admi- 
rable answer to the genial optimism which thinks the 
religious agitation over the Act a factitious and ephe- 
meral discontent. 





OUR RAILWAY MANAGEMENT AND 
STATISTICS. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


, rough facts of diminishing dividends on the 

one hand, and increased income-tax, the re. 
imposition of taxes on food and materials, and the first 
movements in the resumption of the bad fetters of 
Protection on the other, have driven English share- 
holders to look more closely into the actual position 
and the working of their undertakings. They have 
seen that better dividends are being realised in 
America, where also the shareholders have more light 
upon the methods, management, and position of their rail- 
way systems. In the meantime, the directors of our prin- 
cipal railway companies have been aroused also. In the 
last few years they have been making special and skilled 
investigations of these other systems, and notably of 
the American systems and methods, not only as the 
most enterprising, but because the American railways 
are, like our own, private as distinguished from State 
undertakings. True, we have been constrained at 
times to regard American railway enterprise as 
wild, especially in its financing, but it has 
nevertheless seemed lately to furnish us also with 
illustrations of successful economic working. The 
latest published report of one of these inquiries we owe 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company, 
and it has come to light opportunely in connection with 
the reply of Lord Stalbridge to the ‘‘ suggestions” of 
the small but ‘rather influential committee of share- 
holders, who had pointed with approbation, and even 
longing, to some of the American methods. Alongside 
of these we have now the advantage of being able 
to place an admirable paper on ‘‘ English Railway 
Statistics” that was read before the Royal Statistical 
Society by Mr. W. M. Acworth at its December meeting, 
and, almost better still, the discussion that followed it, 
in which eminent experts took part. These various pro- 
ductions are pertinent to the two main questions that are 
in the minds of British shareholders. To what extent, 
they are asking, is the diminution of our dividends due 
to economic and remediable defects in working ? And, 
cannot our half-yearly or yearly reports be made at 
once more comprehensive, intelligible, and enlightening 
without unduly or unwisely divulging details? It is 


quite beyond our present scope and purpose to enter 
into any detailed examination of the evidence fur- 
nished from these respective sources. The sub- 
ject, moreover, being mainly technical, can _ be 
fully treated only by those who have scientific or prac- 
tical experience. But these, as is not unusual, are 
found to conflict in their conclusions. Nevertheless, on 
what is really the main feature in the differences 
between English and American management, our Eng 

lish directors and managers have plainly begun to move 
towards a point of practical agreement. The respec 

tive developments of traffic in the two countries have 
necessarily varied with the differences in physical and 
economic conditions, and they must always vary more or 
less. We have no space and no need to specify them ; 
they are familiar to all our readers who have concerned 
themselves with the problem of railway management. 
To take but one illustration: Under the American 
conditions the mineral traffic has, broadly stated, 
been carried on in trucks weighing about 16 tons 
with loading of 4o tons; our own in trucks 
of 6 tons or more, with loading of to tons. 
That is to say, the American trucks carry, in propor- 
tion, one half, or 50 per cent., more of paying weight 
than ours. To carry 640 tons, they run a train of 
16 X 40-ton waggons, with a tare of weight of 256 lb. ; 
we have to make up 64 Xx 10-ton waggons with a tare 
weight of 384 lb. The length of their train would be 
only about half that of ours, and would be drawn by 
one engine, whereas ours would have to be divided for 
the convenience of traffic over our short and crowded 
lines, and would need two engines. Again, in the 
initial cost of the waggons there is a very material 
saving for the owner of the larger, a saving which, in 
the case of a 20-ton over a 10-ton waggon, is stated to 
be 33 per cent. These figures represent only the 
beginning of the economies effected through the use 
of the larger freight cars and waggons, and which 
comprise a gain in the mileage of trains. No marvel 
that, according to the not too willing testimony of the 
officers of the L. and N.W. Railway Company, the 
Pennsylvania R.R. Company are now building all their 
box and covered cars (for general merchandise) with 
‘a standing maximum loading capacity of 50 tons” ; and 
we happen to know that Mr. Andrew Carnegie has long 
had cars of 100 tons capacity run directly from the 
railway into his yards. The tendency of train 
loads, too, is up to 4,000 gross tons, with 
engines to correspond. This leads us on to the 
superiority of the American method of marshalling 
their trains, and, as the L. and N.W. officers also 
report, ‘fan undoubtedly much more exact and useful ” 
way of making up their trains, ‘‘their maxima of 
train loads being prescribed on tonnage system instead 
ot on number of waggons, as is the usual method in 
England,” where some of the waggons are often only 
partially filled, and yet the full weight of the waggon 
has to enter into the haulage. These and other sub- 
jects of comparison or contrast are still in lively dispute, 
as to the degree of their adaptability to English condi- 
tions, amongst the experts inside and the non-experts 
outside our railway boards and offices. In judging 
upon them there has to be borne in mind that here and 
there, even in what is excellent as part of an American 
system, there must be details that may not fit in with 
our different conditions. On the other hand, there 
are signs that these conditions are being at last found 
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to be not all of them unalterable. At all events, 
our leading railway companies, after long years of 
proving to themselves the inapplicability of various 
American methods to their system, now seem to have 
passed through the stages of ‘‘ hate ” and * pity,” and 
to be ready to ‘‘ embrace.” They—or their sponsors 
for them—are already, in fact, contending amongst 
themselves for the credit of having first adopted several 
of these methods. The contention now is as to which 
of the companies has built the first train of 40-ton 
metal trucks and ordered an engine to correspond ; and 
which company has already the largest number of box, 
or covered, cars for general merchandise ! Not that we 
are to see anything like a general adoption of 40-ton 
cars ; they are not universal even in the United States, 
for conditions vary there as they do here. But we shall 
see—slowly enough, perhaps—the adoption of the 
principle of large capacity and small tare, and such 
revision of our station facilities and methods of handling 
traffic as may make for trueeconomy. Perhaps the rest 
of what isgood may follow. Not by any means all that 
the Americans do is good, and if we learn fromthemthere 
is not a little that they may learn from us, as sound and 
skilled critics amongst them are not slow to acknow- 
ledge. The point now is “‘ greater economy in working 
our railways.” Let us welcome every fraction of a 
lesson we can learn from America, or France, or Ger- 
many, or—certainly not least of all—from India. Our 
English railways are losing the lead they held through 
all the early years of railway enterprise. Why should 
they not regain it? This must be done, if at all, by the 
means of wise and active initiative. Of all things let 
them beware of the craze and cramp of “ combines,” 
and of giving us any further illustration than the 
too glaring one we have daily before us of the evil of 
sacrificing that stimulus of competition which, in our 
English companies, is happily tempered and kept 
wholesome through such organisations as the Railway 
Association and the Railway Clearing House. 





GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND THE RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


(FRoM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


[* required no special perspicacity to perceive that 

Mr. Rhodes's scholarships for the benefit of the 
academic youth of Germany would, so far from evoking 
expressions of gratitude, tend rather to increase the 
sum total of friction between the two countries. No 
one acquainted with the intellectual life of Germany 
could, therefore, be surprised at the announcement that 
the students of the University of Gottingen have decided 
to decline participation in the Rhodes benefaction. Still 
less can it be doubted that the step is in complete 
harmony with the feelings of the immense majority of 
the professors at the Universities throughout the 
Empire. The British Press naturally took the Gottingen 
decision very much amiss. That German scholars 
should contemptuously reject fifteen purses of £250 
a year seemed so extraordinary that one could only 
explain it, as one explains the German fleet, the Ger- 
man tariff, and other substantial Teutonic institutions 
—that is, as conclusive evidences of a rooted animosity 
on the part of Germany towards Great Britain. In the 
eyes of writers of this school that Germans should fail 


to display gratitude to the creator of the bequest argues 
a radical abnormality, a vicious growth produced and 
fostered by a jealousy of England, the outcome of a 
jaundiced contemplation of a rival “* Weltmacht.” Yet, 
in reality the indisposition to accept the Rhodes bene- 
factions is only slightly connected with political con- 
siderations, and not at all with the personality of 
the ‘‘ Empire builder.” Germans may and do have 
their own opinions respecting the career of Mr. Rhodes, 
but it is safe to say that outside the restricted circle of 
professors who contribute the brains to the Pan-German 
movement no one would carry his dislike of that states- 
man’s policy to the extreme of declining a handsome 
legacy. Exalted idealism is assuredly not so prevalent 
among the S/udentenschaft that a valuable endowment 
would go a-begging merely because the materialism of 
Mr. Rhodes jarred on refined sensibilities. For the 
true inwardness of the proceedings at Gottingen we must 
seek elsewhere. 

The academic world of Germany has for long 
enough been discussing with perfect frankness the con- 
siderations which render the acceptance of the scholar- 
ships inadvisable. Whatever, therefore, the Kaiser 
may do in face of this embarrassing development, he has 
before him a body of reasons setting forth in temperate 
language arguments against perpetuating the name 
and memory of Mr. Rhodes in the Universities 
of the Fatherland. In the first place, as Professor 
Wendt has pointed out, German students have 
no burning desire to ‘wear the livery of the 
English parvenu”; rightly or wrongly, the fear 
exists that their presence in England would create 
a new stigma of inferiority. Yet social snobbery is 
notoriously not unknown at German seats of learning, 
as the existence of certain Verbindungen, member- 
ship of which bespeaks a comfortable allowance, 
testifies ; and there is no reason for supposing that the 
holders of scholarships at Oxford would be made more 
conscious of their pecuniary position than at Bonn or 
Heidelberg. Still, the feeling that the German student 
must on no account be subjected to the risk of being 
looked down upon exists; and this natural susceptibility 
of the foreigner compels respect. Precisely because they 
are foreigners, and Germans to boot, argues Professor 
Wendt, would the Rhodes scholars feel their alienation 
from all that Alma Mater implies to the Englishman. 
Alma Mater would be a veiled image to them; the 
realities, the constant features of their lives would be the 
modern counterparts of the scarcely yet extinct gibes 
about ‘‘poor German princelings,” and perhaps 
allusions to importations of lager beer and Frankfort 
sausage. All this may argue a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the habits of Oxford; almost 
as grotesque a misconception as the suggestion that 
the non-scholarship Germans at the University 
might feel impelled to wear some distinguishing 
mark of their independence of the Rhodes money. 
Nor when Oxford is reproached with its cricket 
clubs and its boating need its withers be unduly 
wrung unless, indeed, it be felt that the ‘ Bier- 
kommers” and the ‘‘ Mensur ” denote exclusive absorp- 
tion in intellectual pursuits. Oxford assuredly presents 
no such terrible picture of slackness as Heidelberg if the 
gloomy figures which appeared in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung \ast March may be accepted as accurate. But 
is it quite so certain that the contention that the 
students, young or old, would, instead of taking their 
position as representatives of the German Univer- 
ties be tolerated as a novel kind of export bear- 
ing conspicuously the brand ‘‘made in Germany ” 
—is it so certain that this point of view is hopelessly 
wrong? And under present conditions can we blame the 
students of Gottingen and elsewhere for holding that 
even in the large and liberal atmosphere of Oxford 
Germanophobia would make its presence manifest ? 
German culture, no doubt, was complimented by Mr. 
Rhodes, but only as an afterthought. Fifteen Germans 
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against thirty students from the British colonies—such 
is the Rhodesian conception of the relative importance 
of the two, as it presents itself to the mental vision of 
Jena and Halle—-something strangely different from the 
idea of Fleet-street no doubt, but there it is. 

But even supposing that German national pride 
offered no obstacle, an almost insuperable one is 
raised by the German conviction that Oxford 
has nothing to offer the expatriated students which 
could not be better obtained at home. Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, in this case, better than all the 
waters of Israel? English and American students are 
to be found in crowds at every University in Germany, 
but what is there to attract Germans to an English 
University? If certain poor Prussian parsons have 
entertained the idea of sending their sons to Oxford 
with the Rhodes scholarships to study theology, 
Professor Wendt insolently characterises the notion as 
childish. ‘* Keble College teaches the extremest 
State Churchism, with its leaning towards Rome, and 
Mansfield College has as yet produced no theologian 
who dare undertake to unloose the shoe-strings of 
Harnack.” Nor in the realm of physical science does 
he find that England has anything to show that can 
compare with the laboratories of Berlin. Worse still, 
he roundly declares that the majority of the Oxford 
youth are content to scrape through their examina- 
tions with a test which in Germany is only applied 
to the intellectually pauper ciass. Professor Wendt 
declares that German thoroughness does not exist in 
the older Universities of England—a hard saying, and 
one which unfortunately corresponds to the prevalent 
feeling both in France and Germany. 

Whether Professor Wendt be right in concluding 
that upon the whole German culture will gain by 


affording ‘‘the self-conscious Albion the plainest 
possible proof that we know how to guard 
our dignity in little as in great things, and 


that we are not disposed to pay homage to English 
science year in and year out for the sake of fifteen 
scholarships,” it is not for us to say. Gift horses, how- 
ever, may sometimes be looked in the mouth with 
advantage, and had the late Mr. Schnadhorst displayed 
the same degree of caution with regard to Mr. Rhodes’s 
money as the German professors are doing the Liberal 
Party might have been saved a good deal of subsequent 
embarrassment. One thing, however, is quite certain. 
Mr. Rhodes has not captured the scholars of the Father- 
land so completely as he is understood to have 
captivated the Kaiser. Furthermore, what was 
felt at the time of the publication of the will will be 
generally conceded now—that the interests of Oxford 
and English scholarship generally would have been 
infinitely better served had the money been devoted 
to increasing the resources of the University instead of 
aiming at fantastic projects for which no one is really 
grateful. Had Mr. Rhodes consulted the authorities at 
Oxford he would assuredly have been shown a better 
way of promoting British interests. Unhappily, he 
merely demonstrated anew that soaring political 
schemes are compatible with the petty Avdmerge/s/ 
with which our German friends reproach our wealthy 
magnates. 


BOAT-RACE PROSPECTS. 


~*AMBRIDGE, who have to keep a longer term 
than their rivals, have already been at work with 

their crew for some days, and before these lines appear 
in print Oxford will have started practice; that is to 
say, unless floods should prevent them from launching 
their ship. As the race is fixed for Wednesday, April 1, 
when the tide serves at a reasonable hour of the after- 
noon, there are nearly eleven weeks for the preparatory 


work of the crews, a period amply sufficient for all the 
chops and changes that even the most changeable 
coach could desire. As a matter of fact, it happens 
that both crews are, in their chief elements, already 
decided upon, and such changes as may take place 
ought not, barring accidents, to be of any great 
importance. 

Cambridge start with the brilliant prestige of last 
year’s victory over Oxford, and of the triumphs gained by 
Third Trinity at the Henley Regatta. Within certain 
limits no display could well have been finer than that 
given by the Cambridge crew both in practice and in 
the race. They were beautifully together; they had a 
liveliness, a dashing energy, and a stylish precision 
beyond praise ; they were all vigorous men admirably 
trained, and, as a consequence, they were able to com- 
mand a fast rate of stroke, and to drive their ship 
along at a surprising pace. In the race, it will be 
remembered, they never gave their ponderous and ill- 
assorted opponeats a ghost of a chance, but rushed 
ahead from the very moment the starter fired his 
pistol, and left Oxford struggling hopelessly in 
the rear every foot of the way from Putney to Mortlake 
Five of last year’s crew are left to form a nucleus this 
year. Mr. Nelson, Mr. Edwards Moss, and Mr. 
Grylls will again take their seats at stroke, No. 7, and 
No. 6, and Mr. Thomas and Mr. Chapman (this year’s 
President) are available for two other places—probably 
for No. 3and bow. Three new menmust be found to take 
the places of Mr. Taylor, Mr. Escombe, and Mr. Drys- 
dale, stalwart men and excellent oars every one of 
them. For No. 5, the seat occupied by Mr. Escombe 
last year, the most promising candidate is Mr. 
Carter, a King’s man and an _ Etonian, who, 
however, was not a wet bob at Eton. He has 
rowed in his college boat at Cambridge and at 
Henley, and has, for a heavy man, no very grave 
faults of style. With him, however, as with all prac- 
tically untried heavy men, the question must be whether 
he can learn in good time to do work proportionate to 
his great weight. Many a heavy man has imposed 
himself on his coaches, who have maintained a con- 
stant hope in his ultimate success, only to find at the 
last moment, when no change could be made, that their 
graceful swan was only a lumbering goose after all. For 
No. 4 Mr. Watkins, of Emmanuel, is to be tried. His 
rowing in the Trial Eights made a very good impression 
on those who watched the practice and saw the race. 
For the remaining seat, No. 2, there is no lack of 
candidates. If the above combination should fail, Mr. 
Thomas could be placed at No. 5, Mr. Chapman could 
go to No. 3, and No. 2 and bow would remain for new 
men. It will thus be seen that, although Cambridge 
are sure of their stern oars, they are in some doubt as 
to the men who are to fill the middle of the boat, and 
until this doubt is resolved it is impossible to say how 
they will compare for cohesion and pace with their re- 
markable crew of last year. Atthe moment of writing 
it does not appear very probable that they will be quite 
up to that very high standard. 

Oxford also will in all probability have five old 
Blues rowing, but the composition of their crew is 
certain to be radically altered. For stroke the favourite, 
in fact the only, candidate is Mr. Monier Williams, a 
strong, capable, and experienced oar, who has 
proved his merit and his endurance in many 
races. He has not, perhaps, Nelson’s quick- 
ness, but he can take his crew along, and is a 
difficult man to shake off. Mr. Drinkwater, who rowed 
bow last year, is to be tried at No. 7, and ought to 
prove a success there. He is supple and easy in his 
movements, has a good sense of rhythm, and can row 


long. Mr. Field, of Exeter, who has hitherto been 
better known asa sculler, is available for No. 6. He 
is a strong, heavy man, and can work and last. Mr. 


Long (the President) is to change sides and take his 
place at No. 5. Last year he fell off in form, and it 
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is hoped that a change of sides will promote his 
recovery. Mr. Adams, who was No. 7 last year, 
will try what he can do on_ stroke - side at 
No. 4; for No. 3 Mr. Kelly, the winner of 
the Diamond Sculls, is available; No. 2 will be oc- 
cupied by the elder and smaller of the two Milburnes. 
He has greatly improved, and is now a valuable and 
very hard-working oar. For bow there are two excel- 
lent candidates in Mr. Willis, of Magdalen, and Mr. 
Graham, of Balliol. This combination has in it ele- 
ments of great premise. None of the men are, perhaps, 
as yet so well polished as the best of the Cambridge 
contingent, but they are a strong and willing lot, and 
are certain, whatever may happen, to make a crew in- 
finitely superior to that which was last year butchered 
to make a London holiday. 





ETIQUETTE. 


HE youthful revolutionary, stung with a splendid 
scorn for the petty ideals of high society, finds 
no more tempting theme for satire than the worship 
commonly offered to that cold and straight-laced god- 
dess Etiquette. Observe (he says) the ciréles in which 
etiquette is most supreme—the Courts of Royalty and 
the servants’ hall ; how thoroughgoing is their neglect 
of art, literature, and all the nobler qualities of the 
soul. Is not a blind obedience to traditian everywhere 
the hall mark of mediocrity? Note the unconvention- 
ality of genius, the conservatism of the savage, the 
soldier, and the sheep. Why so much fuss about a 
visiting-card? What zs a duchess, after all? When 
all the wisdom of the ancients can be purchased for a 
trifle, why squander cab fares in the senseless gratifica- 
tion of a dinner party? Why court pneumonia by 
wearing evening dress? ‘‘ The bird of time has buta 
little way to flutter,” yet you think it your duty to a 
Levée or a Drawing-Room. 

The more profound philosopher, however, discovers 
in etiquette much that is instructive and a good deal 
that is beautiful. Etiquette appeals to something that 
we would not wish to see destroyed; a belief in the 
dignity of life. Manis a great respecter of persons 
and a devout lover of ceremony. He has much faith 
in his own importance, the importance of those con- 
nected with him, and in the least of his sayings, 
actions, and institutions. This faith, far from being 
contemptible, is a most powerful force for tnorality. 
If it were not for the uplifting and restraining influence 
of etiquette, those of us who did not turn criminal from 
inclination would probably do so from despair. 

Is it not necessary, then, to fix the standard of 
etiquette as high as possible? A recent writer in the 
Nineteenth Century has raised the question whether or 
no the tone of society is deteriorating. The society 
in the ‘‘upper” classes, she says, is certainly given 
over to drugs, drink, frivolity, and bridge; bad manners 
are so much the fashion that only the eccentric dare to 
practise courtesy. Moralists in every age have called 
public attention to the evil tendencies of existing 
society, and in every age they have been right. As 
long as egoism is natural to man, good manners will 
be the exception, not the rule. 

What, then, is the remedy? How shall we best 
realise a true ideal of behaviour? Let those who sin, 
not from malice but from ignorance, turn for guidance to 
an admirable little volume that has recently appeared.* 
If, after reading it carefully, we are still unable to steer 
our steps through the paths of good society, it will not 


* ETIQUETTE FOR Every Day. By Mrs. Humphrey (“ Madge” 
of 7ruth). London: Grant Richards. 


be from any fault of the authoress. Everything that 
was once a puzzle is now made clear. We know at last 
how to converse with royalty, whom to cut at subscrip- 
tion dances, what to do with a cough, and the correct 
pronunciation of Ruthven and Wriotesley. The peculiari- 
ties of many West-End habits, the niceties of card- 
leaving, are treated with a combination of lightness 
and lucidity that make even the most technical of these 
pages agreeable reading. The importance of a clear 
grasp of all these little observances, trivial in them- 
selves, but of great value to those who wish to maintain 
a friendly footing with their fellow creatures, can only 
be appreciated after we have found ourselves stranded 
in a country of whose etiquette we are entirely ignorant. 
Our first introduction to foreign society is usually 
painful. So, for the most part, is our relation with all 
the classes to which we do not happen to belong. Any- 
body who has been to a servants’ ball will remember 
experiencing a certain difficulty in conversation. We 
cannot start a suitable subject; we forget to say 
‘‘oranted”’ when an apology is made ; in countless ways 
we incur ridicule or trample on susceptibilities. What 
would we not often have given for a guide to the 
etiquette of the poorer classes ! We know solittle about 
the manners of the East End ; and yet they are worth a 
study. Will not some enterprising lady take up the 
subject, and be the Mrs. Humphrey of the Old Kent- 
road? Such a treatise might run something on these 
lines. (Section I., for ladies) : 

Courtship._-When keeping company with a young 
man it is quite good form to go with him to the theatre. 
Should he offer you an orange you may accept it, but 
should not, in crowded houses, attempt to change hats. 
If, at a ball, your fiancé should show signs of wishing 
to dance with someone else, you are quite justified in 
breaking off the engagement. Remember, however, 
that ‘‘ walking out” with you binds him to nothing. 
Let no girl forget that an acceptance of the payment 
of her tram fare from any bachelor is an acceptance of 
an offer of marriage. There is no greater danger than 
a ride to the Dun Cow with a detrimental. The safest 
plan is to keep the pennies in a place where they can 
easily be reached, say, inside the glove (if gloves are 
worn), so as to be ready the moment the conductor 
appears. 

The ‘bus.—It is quite good form for the lady on 
the front seat to enter into conversation with the 
driver ; indeed, on Bank holidays it would be a serious 
breach of good manners to neglect to do so. She may 
give him a flower at parting, but should not shake 
hands. Some ladies confine their conversation to shop, 
the state of the roads, ‘er temper, and the County 
Council, but a grievance once touched it is difficult to 


return to general topics. The ‘‘ poor, dear horses” is . 


a good lead for a girl, and sometimes leads to an invi- 
tation to inspect the head stables at Walham Green. I 
never think it good form for a lady to enter too freely 
into inter-vehicular amenities, and it is wiser some- 
times not to press for explanations. A lady once re- 
marked that her driver, when passing another ‘bus, 
flicked his whip in a peculiar manner before his rival’s 
face. Oninquiring why the other driver had manifested 
such marked symptoms of irritation, the first replied, 
‘“’Is father was hanged.” The humour, of course, 
was delicate, but it is impossible not to feel that a really 
nice woman would have avoided a reference to so 
unpleasant a subject. 

The conductor is a being not easily approached ; 
he is usually reserved, taciturn, and calculating. But 
a street accident, a common sense of humour, or the 
loss of a hair-pin can sometimes bring him and his fare 
together. Once gained, a conductor's friendship 
should not be lightly thrown away, and the easiest way 
of losing it is by a reference to the inspector. 

The street.—A very simple rule can be observed by 
all pedestrians. When asked the way to any locality, 
reply at once that you are a stranger in these parts. 
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Do not feel abashed even if you are observed entering 
the next house with a latchkey: no self-respecting 
person supplies information for nothing. 

Very independent people often give trouble to their 
relations by crossing the street in a rash and conceited 
manner. And though itis humiliating to be patronised 
by policemen and handed across with a number of 
common place people it may lessen pride to reflect that 
a great many hospitals are supported entirely by volun- 
tary contributions. 

Children.—When_ visiting children’s homes or 
creches etiquette cannot be too carefully observed. It is 
considered a mark of great esteem to be offered a suck of 
any confectionery that may be in vogue, and to refuse 
would argue grave ill breeding. Never neglect to ex- 
amine and condole with any wound, scratch, or sore 
that may be subjected to your notice ; nothing offends 
a child so much as indifference to its ailments. It is 
unnecessary, however (unless greatly pressed), to kiss 
the place. 

Do not forget the moral law ‘Findings is 
keepings,” or attempt to evade it when your personal 
property is in question. 

Policemen.—You can offer a policeman no greater 
insult than addressing him as “ Bobby.” ‘* Constable” 
is the only title consistent with courtesy. Do not be 
afraid of policemen; they are often the best and kindest 
of men, &c., &c. 

These few rough notes may possibly indicate what 
might be done to improve our acquaintance of other 
social systems. The philosophy of etiquette can only 
be mastered by the study of all its branches, and it 
would be unreasonable to assume that the social codes 
of the aristocracy were of more importance than those 
of the hooligan or the shabby-genteel. Let us hope 


that Mrs. Humphrey’s volume is only the first of a long 
series dealing with this most fascinating subject under 


every variety of aspect. 


OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
~VEN as it was Claude's year at the last Academy 
_, Winter exhibition, so it is now that of Albert 

Cuyp. Yet, if this master’s works form the predomi- 

nant feature, they are also surrounded bya mostly 

excellent company which includes two important 

Tintorettos from Hampton Court, two Veroneses, one 

notable Poussin, and a miscellaneous collection of the 

greater and lesser masters, English and foreign. The 

Royal pictures at Hampton Court will be familiar to 

most persons interested in the subject, and it only 

remains to recall the triumphant grouping of 
some twenty figures in the ‘‘ Esther fainting 
before Ahasuerus” and the rendering of light- 
splashed human beauty in the ‘* Nine Muses in 
Olympus.” Paolo Veronese, again, is represented 
by the Duke of Westminster’s ‘‘ Annunciation ” 
and by Lord Wimborne’s ‘‘ Venus and Mars,” the 
latter striking one as the somewhat voluptuous pro- 
duction of a master who fully appreciated the value of 
restraint. Lord Wimborne also lends the very 
characteristic ‘‘ Portrait of a Cardinal,” by Guido Reni. 
Pictorially this portrait, a full-length figure seated, has 
all the accomplishment and all the unattractiveness of 
the Italian Eclectic School ; the drawing of subject and 
background is immaculate, the grave, bearded face 
even carries with it some suggestion of character, 
but the picture lacks depth painfully and in all the 
carefui colouring there is not a trace of artistry. Still, 

Guido was one of the most talented of a generation 

gone astray, and it is well that he should be repre- 

sented. Similarly, though Nicholas Poussin cannot 
claim the same recognition in this country as in that of 


his birth, one cannot deny to him the tribute of honour 
which the Earl of Radnor’s example, ‘‘ Israelites Wor- 
shipping the Golden Calf,” appears to exact. Here 
the rhythmical movement of the women dancing round 
the altar is masterly beyond a doubt, and one cannot very 
well find fault with those harsh, non-fugitive reds in the 
foreground, which are so commonly met with in a work 
of this date; it is the conception of the biblical scene 
rather than its execution that one feels disposed to 
criticise. To conceive the dramatic element inseparable 
from the incident was evidently out of Poussin’s power. 
The form of Moses is hopelessly insignificant and 
shadowy, even when allowance is made for the fading 
of the colour. The commanding leader about to dash 
the tablet of stone to the ground, the servant of God 
overflowing with righteous indignation, discovers him. 
self slowly and mistily as a bearded pygmy on a 
hillside. 

In the same gallery (No. 3) there is one Murillo 
which need not detain us; neither are the isolated 
examples of Rembrandt, Rubens, and Vandyck of 
more than moderate importance. The adjoining room 
(Gallery 4) is devoted wholly to the Cuyps. These are 
twenty-seven in number, and embrace every variety of 
subject, from portraiture to landscape, for the Dutch 
painter was nothing if not versatile. Here we have 
portraits that compare favourably with all but the great 
masterpieces of his country and time, peasant folk that 
challenge those of Ostade, at least one shipping scene, 
low-toned and of great breadth and richness, which 
might have come from the brush of Vandevelde, 
a ‘*Christ entering Jerusalem,’ which in_ spite 
of its quaint Dutch prose has a genuine re- 
ligious sentiment, and an abundance of those 
landscape and cattle pieces with which Cuyp’s name is 
chiefly associated. Thus, to call him the “ painter of 
the afternoon,’ as someone did, is to suggest a narrow- 
ness of scope that was far from being his. Yet it is 
to these afternoon, these /aZe afternoon, effects that one 
instinctively turns for an appreciation of his work, just 
as one seeks and finds the poetry of Corot in the grey 
mists of dawn or the golden glow of evening ; and the 
colder, more steely Cuyp’s colour, the weaker is one’s 
sympathy with his art. Two examples here may be 
cited as illustrative of his peculiar charm. The 
first is the Dulwich College picture, ‘‘ Cattle and 
figures near a river,” in which the painter has 
avoided the unpleasantly opaque foreground whereby 
he obtains the radiant distance in so many of his 
canvases—a method which was no doubt responsible 
for Ruskin’s description of him as a painter of sunshine, 
not sun/ight—and bathes the whole landscape in a 
golden glory. There is incident in the work, as usual. 
Two men, one clad in a red jerkin, and two cows, 
occupy a mound in front ; more figures and cattle may 
be seen in mid-distance. And in connection with these 
one is reminded that Cuyp with his knowledge of the 
human figure had a distinct advantage over his fellow 
landscape artists, in that he was able to harmonise his 
men and women with their surroundings in a manner 
which would have been impossible, had he been depen- 
dent on a professed figure painter for a successful 
rendering of the former. The perfect sympathy betwixt 
man and beast and inanimate nature is here expressed 
almost as touchingly as Millet learned to express it, 
the dominant impression produced by this golden land 
falling towards the hills, this milky sky fading to 
distant mist, remaining that of open air and the natural 
life. Pendant to it on the other side of a doorway 
hangs Mr. A. de_ Rothschild’s ‘‘The Castle of 
Nemwygen.” A similarly lighted picture, this seems 
at first sight to lose something by the slightly 
grandiose nature of the subject. Then the eye goes 
past the embattled castle, over the river, to a flat, open 
country stretching to the horizon; an exquisitely 
treated passage, without a trace of the grand manner, 
which more than redeems any minor reproach. 
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Whether or no Albert Cuyp ever came under 
Italianate influence, he was never subjugated thereby 
as were some of his contemporaries and several Eng- 
lish painters of a later date. Of the latter Richard 
Wilson—the English Claude as he was called with 
rather less reason than Wilkie was nicknamed the 
Scotch Teniers—remains a painful instance in point. 
However, there is one example of this minor master in 
the first room, which shows him under a happier inspi- 
ration. This is the ‘‘ Lake Scene” of Mr. J. A. Levy; 
it has distinct qualities of light, distance, and composi- 
tion, free from the usual pseudo-Italian affectation. The 
English section also includes some fairly representative 
examples ot Turner. We get the sombre ‘‘ Harlech,” 
painted in 1799, the somewhat unconvincing “ Boats 
carrying out anchors, &c., to Dutch men-of-war” of 
1804, and the glittering ‘‘ Approach to Venice” of 1844. 
Besides these and others there is a ‘‘ Modern Italy” 
landscape which gives food for reflection. For assum- 
ing that the date 1818 ascribed to be correct, it was 
painted inwhat is knownas the artist’s first period, when 
he chiefly concerned himself with transcribing the styles 
of Claude, Vandevelde, and others. Yet if we compare 
this work with the ‘‘ Approach to Venice,” executed at 
the zenith of his colour power, we find some astounding 
points of similarity in conception and treatment. The 
**Modern Italy” is wholly visionary and poetic, the 
colour, if a trifle less daring and brilliant than that of 
the later picture, a very distinct and emphatic foretaste 
of what Turner’s art was to develop. It is a truly 
remarkable work for a stage in which he is supposed to 
have devoted himself almost entirely to the study of 
form. To the colourists also belongs William Etty, 
whose diploma picture, ‘‘Sleepiag Nymphs and Satyrs,” 
bears important testimony to the purely Flemish ideal 
he pursued. Of Gainsborough there are several 
examples, mostly landscapes. Sir Frederick Cook’s 
‘*The Fallen Tree,” with two figures, cows, and a 
vista of country seen between trees on either side, is 
slightly hackneyed in composition, but the colour is 
pleasant and atmospheric. A George Morland hangs 
close by, entitled ‘‘The Farmyard.” The scene like 
the title is characteristic, the treatment of foliage 
strongly resembling Gainsborough’s, just as in ‘‘ The 
fallen tree” a bank of white cloud cumulus on the 
horizon recalls a favourite effect of Morland’s outdoor 
pieces. Reynolds and Constable are both represented 
to some extent. Amongst examples of the former we 
would give the preference to his ‘‘ Mrs. Mordaunt,” a 
charming harmony of old-gold, cream and brown, 
relieved by a dash of carmine on the lady’s lips; from 
the same master’s brush there is also a rarity in the shape 
of a landscape blackened out of existence, but showing 
signs of skillin the painting of the trees. The Constables 
include “ The Lock” and the “ Dedham Lock” —the latter 
redundant with incident, but a clumsily composed pic- 
ture the precise attraction of which it has never been 
our privilege to understand. Then in the Black and 
White and Water-colour Rooms we have the culmina- 
tion of the deceased British School, as recognised by 
the Royal Academy, and it consists of the work of 
three painters who died but yesterday—M. R. Corbet, 
Henry Moore, and John Brett. Regarding the late 
Mr. Corbet, it need only be said that Death overtook 
him at a time when there was still to come the full 
development of his rich and poetic art. 

The strength and purpose of Henry Moore, again, 
are fairly well seen in the several canvases bearing his 
name, and an interesting example of his landscape 
painted during the vear of his death, is afforded by the 
‘*Glen Orchy.”” The Brett sea-pieces, however, are 
rather lamentable productions. Opinions may differ as 
to the intrinsic quality of this painter’s work, but it is 
at least certain that we may search in vain for any of the 
charm of ‘ Britannia’s Realm” or ‘‘ From the Dorset- 
shire Cliffs” in the specimens exhibited here. 

Of others in a miscellaneous collection there is one 
fine Hals —a half-length figure study entitled, ‘A 


Dutch Servant Girl,” in black and white and a red cap, 
the expression lifelike, the whole splendidly handled. 
Several examples of Bonington remind us of a painter 
who died long before his promise was redeemed, and 
show that such maturity as he attained was of an 
uncertain nature; some of his figures look like Dutch 
dolls, but he had undoubtedly a pretty talent for sea- 
shorescapes. Crome and others of the Norwich school, 
together with Antonio More, Romney, Raeburn, Land- 
seer, Shee, Linnell, De Wint, and David Cox, help to 
swell the list of British artists. The latter, indeed, are 
here in profusion, whilst the foreign representation is 
correspondingly scanty. Still the roomful of Cuyps 
must not be forgotten ; as we have already indicated, 
that painter is the feature not only of the foreign sec- 
tion but of the entire exhibition. IM 

F. J. M. 


FRENCH SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 


-T HE Cabinet, which had obtained a judicial success 

a few weeks ago, when the Court of Cassation 
decided that the placing of seals on the doors of 
the voluntary schools closed by the decrees of July, 
1902, was legal, gained a political victory last Sunday 
(January 4). 

Ninety-eight Senators were to be elected. Those 
seats were occupied by 58 Ministerial members (18 
Dissentient Liberals, 29 Radicals, 9 Socialist Radicals) ; 
and by 42 Anti-Ministerial (7 Reactionaries, 1 Dis- 
sentient Radical, 35 Liberal Republicans). If we leave 
aside Guadeloupe and Réunion, we find that the 
electors have returned 29 Anti-Ministerial Senators 
(7 Reactionaries, 1 Nationalist, 21 Liberal Republicans), 
and 67 Ministerial. The majority has gained 13 seats. 

If we add up the votes (for the first ballot), we 
find the following results interesting, as they show the 
numerical strength and the territorial distribution of 
our political parties : 
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Notwithstanding these victories the Cabinet is, 
perhaps, on the eve of its death. M. Pelletan’s in- 
creasing unpopularity and countless illegalities, and M. 
Combes’s hostility to the social reforms of the Radical 
programme, will probably give to MM. Rouvier, Lock- 
roy, and Doumer the opportunity of taking up 
M. Combes’s succession. 


Desk Jacgues Barpowx. 
Paris, January 11. ” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MUuNIcEPs. 


Tue Licensinc Acr. 
confusion, writes a 
pondent, is arising as to the construction of 
the new Licensing Act in relation to the regis- 
tration of clubs, and this confusion is likely to be 
worse confounded during the next few months. 
Masonic lodges, golf clubs, and other associations are 
much perturbed as to the requirements of the statute. 
In some districts meetings of justices are declaring 
that the registration of Masonic lodges is unnecessary ; 
while in other districts lodges, acting on the advice of 
eminent lawyers, are making preparation for immediate 
registration. Of course, neither resolutions of magis- 
trates nor opinions of counsel will protect any officer 
or member of a club from liability to the severe 
punishments imposed in case liquor be supplied or 
kept in an ‘‘ unregistered” establishment. The Act 
contains no definition whatsoever of the meaning of 
the cardinal word ‘‘ club,” on which the whole 
legislation hinges; and, indeed, had any such 
definition been attempted in the _ interpretation 
clause, the inherent weakness of the statutory 
scheme would have been at once apparent. It 
is true that registration is required in the case of 
‘* every club which occupies a house, or part of a house, 
or other premises which are habitually used for the 
purposes of a club, and in which any intoxicating liquor 
is supplied.” But what is the use of compulsory regis- 
tration so long as there is no possible reason for seeking 
to avoid it? The Act gives no power to withhold the 
right of registration or to require proof of the bond-fide 
character of the club. Upon supplying the scanty 
information demanded, the secretary can zvs/s¢ upon 
registration. Once registered no penalty is imposed 
on anybody, howsoever ill the club may be conducted. 
The sole sanction is the ‘ striking off” the register 
or a possible order as to the use of the premises for the 
next twelvemonth. But what is there to preclude the 
‘*men ” who formed the constituent elements of the 
club” from re-uniting in other combinations, and 
repeating the process next door? And who can 
tell what will be held to be the “ habitual’’ user 
of premises for the purposes of a club? Any decision 
which excluded, e.g., certain Masonic lodges would 
open a wide door for evasion of the Act. 


CONSIDERABLE legal corres- 


Repuction or LIcENsEs. 

By some unaccountable slip we spoke last week of 

the reduction of licenses at Bradford instead of at 
Blackburn. As a correspondent points out, the re- 
duction becomes even more remarkable when the figures 
for the last twenty years are taken into account. Be- 
tween 1882 and 1902 no less than 139 public-houses had 
been closed, although the population had _ increased 
from 104,000 to 130,000. The activity of licensing 
magistrates still continues. At Brighton they have 
given notice of objection to every licensed house, and 
have invited the brewers to arrange among themselves 
for the closing of a sufficient number. But this excel- 


lent movement is confined too much to boroughs. At 
the Somerset Quarter Sessions, however, Sir Edward 
ry, whose experience as a member of the Court of 
Appeal gives great weight to his opinion, moved for a 
return of licensed houses of all kinds in the county, 
with particulars of the population which they served. 
In commenting on the Licensing Act, he expressed 
regret that the ante-1869 beerhouses had not been 
brought under the magistrates’ control. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEES, 

We have perused the memorandums which Mr. 
Clare, clerk to the Lancashire County Council, and Mr. 
Smith, the town clerk of Birmingham, have submitted to 
their councils. The former of these distinguished experts 
seems to be under some misapprehension as regards 
the education committee, the importance of which he 
is inclined to exaggerate; the latter observes, after 
an able analysis, that the sequence of the sections is 
illogical, that the Act is not an easy one to interpret, 
and that ‘‘the scars of compromise and conflict are 
visible on its face.””’ Mr. Smith also assumes that the 
statutory education committee will ‘‘ work the Act.” 
That, as we have shown over and over again, is a 
matter for the local education authority. The Legisla- 
ture has merely established an advisory committee on 
education, to which executive powers may or may not 
be delegated. This truth is recognised by the Board of 
Education in a memorandum just issued to county 
councils, which summarises the state of the law thus: 


“The council must frame a scheme for the establishment 
of a committee [7.e., the (statutory) education committee] ; 
must refer every educational matter to the committee 
except the raising a rate or borrowing money ; may, in case 
ot urgency, act without awaiting the report of the com- 
mittee; may delegate, on auy terms it pleases, its powers 
under the Act tothe committee; but must not [cannot] 
delegate its power ol raising a rate or borrowing money.” 


This paragraph of the memorandum concludes emphati- 
cally, ‘‘ Under all circumstances the council is re- 
sponsible, whether for its own action or for that of the 
committee.” Under these circumstances councils are 
right in taking care to have a committee with a large 
majority of their own members. Thus the Dorset 
scheme provides that 22 out of 31 shall be councillors 
and the Lincolnshire (Lindsey) scheme for 18 out of 24. 
Surrey, however, is more generous, allowing 17 out- 
siders on a committee of 37. 


|Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices. | 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
“LAWYERS AT PLAY.” 
T'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Like the majority of Shakespeareans, “ A. Bb.” 
will not have it that there is any “ learning” displayed in 
the works of Shakespeare. As, with Emerson, they are 
unable to reconcile the education and the life of “ the man 
of Stratford ” with his writings, the Shakespeareans pooh- 
pooh the idea that there is any “ learning” to be discerned 
in Hamlet, King Lear, and Love's Labour's Lost—the first, 
but not the least “ learned” of the dramas. 

For an authority on Shakespeare’s “learning,” I am 
referred by “ A. B.” to Dr. Farmer’s Essay on the Learning 
of Shakes peare, as if its “ perusal” would be new to me, 
“A. B.” suggesting that if my study of this small work did 
not convince me my “ case is ‘ past all surgery.’” Many— 


not one of the many a Scot—who needed no “ surgical opera- 


Unless “ A.B.” 


tion” have disposed of Farmer long ago. 
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is a patriarch, | venture to say that I read Farmer's Essay 
before he did, and found it very far from convincing. 

Farmer’s contention is that “his [Shakespeare’s] 
sludies were most demonstratively confined to Nature and 
his own language” (the italics are his own); and he cites 
with approval the statement of John Dennis that “he who 
allows Shakespeare had learning ; ought to be 
looked upon as a detractor from the Glory of Great 
Britain.” 

What does Mr. Sidney Lee, the latest biographer of 
Shakespeare, think of Dr. Farmer ? 


“Dr. Farmer enunciated in his Hssay on Shakespeare's 
Learning (1767) the theory that Shakespeare knew no lan- 
guage but his own, and owed whatever knowledge he dis 
played of the classics, and‘of Italian and I rench literature 
to English translations. But several of the books in 
Irench and Italian whence Shakespeare derived the plots 
of his dramas—Belleforest’s Jlistoires Tragiques, Ser 
Giovanni’s Jl Pecorone, and Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, 
for example—were not accessible to him in English transla- 
tions. . . . With the Latin and French languages, in- 
deed, and with many Latin poets of the school curriculum, 
Shakespeare in his writings openly acknowledged his ac- 
quaintance.” 


So that this dictum, if correct, rather knocks the stuffing 
out of Farmer’s argument, and at the same time disposes 
of the “ small Latin” of Ben Jonson, to whom “ A. B.” also 
refers me. As to Milton, who speaks of “ sweetest Shakes- 
peare, Fancy’s child, Warbling his native wood-notes wild,” 
would such “warbling” produce Hamlet, King Lear, or 
The Tempest ? lt might account for a L’A/legro or an 
Zl Penseroso, \ shall readily admit, but never for a tragedy 
like Hamlet. Mr. Richard Grant White describes Milton’s 
testimony as “a petty, puling dribble of belittling, patro- 
nising praise "a splendid piece of alliteration; and Pro- 
fessor Newman declares that “ Milton’s panegyric takes no 
notice at all of the tragedies. This always suggested to 
me that he had no idea that the author of the songs had 
any hand in them” ; while Landor says: “ No poet was 
less a warbler of ‘ wood-notes wild’ than Shakespeare.” is 
this the same Milton who falls foul of Charles I. for reading 
Shakespeare during his imprisonment ? So much for 
Milton. 

Next, I am referred to Dryden, who maintains that 


“those who accuse him [Shakespeare] to have [sic] wanted 


learning gave him the greatest commendation,” and who 
acknowledges—rather inconsistently, I  think—that “ in 
him we find all arts and sciences, all moral and natural 
philosophy, without knowing that he ever studied them.” No 
wonder Pope replied: “ There is little ground for the com- 
mon opinion of his, want of learning.” As for Dr. Johnson, 
he had no doubt of the “ learning” of the man of whom 
he wrote, “From his works may be collected a system of 
civil and economical prudence.” 

I am sorry to confess that, though I have all his works, 
I have not yet met with Spedding’s opinion of Shakespeare’s 
“learning”; but I know the opinion of Thomas Spencer 
Baynes, who wrote: “There is the clearest evidence that 
his [Shakespeare’s] mind was stored with knowledge of all 
kinds ; ” of James Russell Lowell, who said: “ The range 
and accuracy of his knowledge were beyond precedent or 
later parallel ; ” of Gervinus—* Shakespeare had in his time 
few equals in the range of his manifold knowledge ; ” of 
Stapfer—“ It is childish to discuss the amount of learning 
possessed by an author who has taught the whole world ; ” 
and “ certain of the plays are over-cumbered with learning, 
not to say pedantic.” And similar eulogiums on Shakes- 
peare’s “ learning” are passed by Carlyle, Hallam, Hazlitt, 
Coleridge, Emerson, Landor, Swinburne, Cowden Clarke, 
Charles Knight, Richard Grant White, and many others, to 
whom I would refer “ A. B.” as to the “learning ” shown 
in the plays. Evidently, | am in good and safe company. 

“ A. B..” in conclusion, expresses a contempt for the 
hundreds of parallel passages adduced from the works of 
Shakespeare and Bacon, and asks me if I believe that Bacon 
wrote Montaigne’s Essays. 1 do not—although Mrs. 
Gallup and others believe that Bacon wrote, not only Mon- 
taigne, but Spenser, Marlowe, and Burton. But T have 


no doubt that Bacon’s Essays were founded on those 
of Montaigne, as Anthony Bacon, the brother of Francis, 
was a intimate friend of Montaigne, whom he met at 
Bordeaux in 1582, two years after the first publication of 
Montaigne’s Essays. “Without doubt,” says Edward 
Arber, “this acquaintanceship resulted in these French 
essays being early brought under Bacon’s notice.” And 
does “ A. B.” know that one of the finest passages in 7’/e 
Z'empest—as Mr. Sidney Lee allows—is bodily extracted 
from one of Montaigne’s Essays? Naturally, Bacon fol- 
lowed Montaigne in his Zssays, as Ben Jonson subse- 
quently followed, and borrowed from, Bacon’s Essays in 
his Discoverics. But for every parallel passage in the 
Essays of Montaigne and Bacon which “ A. B.” can pro- 
duce, I shall supply him with a dozen parallel passages in 
the works of Shakespeare and Bacon. I maintain that 
there are more close similarities of thought and expression 
to be found in the works of Shakespeare and Bacon than 
in the writings of any other two authors who ever lived. 
The curious feature of the case is that our greatest philo- 
sopher and prose writer and our greatest dramatist and 
verse writer lived contemporaneously in the same city, and, 
according to Mr. Spedding, were personally unknown to 
each other, and that although the Shakespeare plays “ had 
been filling the theatre for the last thirty years, I very much 
doubt whether Bacon had ever heard of them.” ‘This is what 
Spedding says. FE st-1l possible ?—Yours, &c., 
“GEORGE STRONACH. 
Edinburgh, January 12, 1903. 


l’o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirz,—Is not “ A. B.” about half a century behind the 
times in referring to Dr. Farmer as an authority on this sub- 
ject 2? Ina book published in 1866, I find these words : 


“Some have sought, with Dr. Farmer, to find the source 
of all this classical learning in sundry English transla- 
tions, but it has been an idle undertaking. . . . The 
greater part of the story of 7’imon was taken from the 
untranslated Greek of Lucian, an author that is several 
times quoted in the writings of Bacon.” 


But if “ A. B.” is going to “lay himself out ” to believe 
that the most learned plays that the world has ever pro- 
duced were written by an uneducated butcher, whose 
father, mother, and daughter, could not write their own 
names, there is no power in heaven or earth that will pre- 
vent him doing it.—Yours, &c., 

Ambrose T. Peyton. 

Hotel Metropole, S.W, 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Anything like military conscription would 
trench more or less on liberty; hence, to a commercial 
nation, volunteering is preferable. If some of the larger 
firms, who employ from 806 to 1,000 men, would each form 
and locally equip, at its own expense, a Volunteer regiment, 
it would not only assist rifle clubs, but it would also engender 
an internal military rivalry of no small value. What Lord 
Strathcona did many others can do.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE C. BENSON. 

Georgetown, Demerara, W.I., December 31, 1902. 


[We have no desire to assist rifle clubs, or to see com- 
mercial firms encouraging any form of militarism. Tice 
problem is how to reduce the size and inordinate cost of our 
army, not, as Mr. Benson supposes, how to increase the 
burden of militarism. If Mr. Benson were paying an in- 
come-tax of 1s. 3d. instead of being among the happy 
recipients of an Imperial dole he would look at matters from 
a very different standpoint.—Ep. The Speaker.) 
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REVIEWS. 


LORD STRATHCONA. 


LORD STRATHCONA. The History of His Life. 


By Mr. Beckles 
Wilson. london: 


Methuen and Co, 


LoRD STRATHCONA is one of the most remarkable 
men yet produced by our colonial system. He has his 
critics and his detractors, and I do not doubt but there 
have been incidents in his stirring life which provide these 
gentry with plenty of food. But this old, keen-eyed son of 
the Arctic North, with his cheerful geniality and his irre- 
pressible energy, seems to throw the mind forward to the 
time when the frozen regions of the earth will produce 
characters as keen and effective as either Europ or 
America. For Lord Strathcona is a direct product of the 
Arctic regions. It is true that he came from Scotland as a 
boy, but he has spent the greater part of his active life 
amid ice and snow, and in a temperature which most in- 
habitants of warm lands would regard as impossible. We 
all know that there is a mysterious white race which seems 
to find existence quite tolerable in the Arctic regions—a 
very cheerful and healthy little race, far from barbaric in 
all their ways, and quite capable of the highest civilisa- 
tion. But the Esquimaux seem to be regarded by most 
Europeans as exceptional persons who are not to be judged 
as others; and they do not, indeed, show any signs of pro- 
gress. We will! pin our faith, therefore, to men like this 
old colonial who, after spending a generation in the Far 
North, came back to civilisation with renewed energy, and 
has lived for the last thirty years one of the most active 
and crowded lives in our time. 

Mr. Beckles Wilson’s sketch of Strathcona’s life is 
an attempt to give a faithful record of his doings in Cana- 
dian and Imperial politics. But it is altogether too prosaic 
and serious. If you take Lord Strathcona as a speaker, 
writer, diplomatist, or politician, you will be disappointed. 
What is wanted in dealing with such men is the romantic 
outlook: and that is just what Mr. Wilson misses. You 
must look on such lives as these as great adventures. You 
must create an image of the whole career—from its early 
beginnings in the humble Scotch home of the Donald 
Smiths, through the great risks of his search after fortune 
in distant Canada, and his hard apprenticeship and service 
as factor to the Hudson Bay Company, up to his long 
climb to fame and power. We do not want an apology or 
an elaborate biography of such a man: we almost want 
a poem. 

There is no need, therefore, to worry the world with 
all the details of the various disputed points in Lord 
Strathcona’s life. Every Canadian has his own opinion as 
to the circumstances under which the St. Paul and Pacific 
was acquired by Lord Strathcona, then Mr. Donald Smith, 
and as to the share which he had in the making of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Every Canadian politician 
ean tell you, far better than Lord Strathcona himself, why 
Mr. Donald Smith turned out Sir John Macdonald's 
Government over the Canadian Pacific scandals, and what 
Mr. Donald Smith precisely did when he visited Louis Riel. 
But none of these episodes really touch anything more 
than the fringe of Lord Strathcona’s life. The interest of 
that life lies in the enormous and continuous output of 
human energy and daring shown in every step of his 
career, from his fight for the mastery of the Hudson Bay 
Company to his resolute achievement of the great purpose 
which had beaten two successive Canadian Governments 
—the linking of British Columbia and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces with one great iron highway. The keen instinct 
which caused Mr. Donald Smith to seize upon the bank- 
rupt stock of the St. Paul and Pacific Railway and to use 
it as a stepping-stone to the larger enterprise is an 
achievement which, in its broad aspects, is as remarkable 
as any performance of Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. But Lord Strathcona is emphatically a man who 








has not made money-making an end in itself. He has 
acquired great wealth, and knows how to use it. He as- 
serts himself that he made no profit out of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, but rather loss. But that would only 
prove that he found a gold mine in the St. Paul and Pacific. 

None of these disputes affect the matter very much. 
We must take Lord Strathcona as one of those men who 
have found in money a great power over the human race. 
He has used it benignly and moderately. Canada _ is, 
happily, free from the dangerous dreamers of South Africa. 
He has left Canadian finance and politics to represent his 
colony in this country. He represents it well. Let us be 
thankful, therefore, that the railways of Canada have 
proved a better school than the gold and diamonds of 
South Africa, 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


CAMBRIDGE MODERN 

THe CAMBRIDGE MODERN Hisrory. Planned by the late Lord 
Acton, LL.D. Edited by A. W. Ward, G, W. Prothero, and 
Stanley Leathes. Vol. I. Cambridge. 1go2, 


HISTORY, 


Wen Lord Acton died there was some talk in public 
journals of buried learning, of wasted powers, of stimulus 
turned inwards, and not communicated to others. Students 
of history knew otherwise, both in Cambridge, where he 
taught, and elsewhere. His contributions, none too fre- 
quent, tothe English Historical Review were events. Such 
a combination of profound and exact knowledge with 
brilliant aphorism was simply unique. He was the most 
unmistakable of writers, difficult to read, if you will, but 
full of rare rewards for the earnest student. His horizon 
was so wide, his judgments so detached, his standard of 
work so heroic. In the great book which he planned, but 
did not live to see accomplished, we have some measure of 
his aims and of his influence. 

Everybody would agree that modern history is too vast 
a theme to be accurately explored, grasped, and expounded 
by a single mind. Some division of labour is necessary if 
the results of all the scattered investigations of scholars are 
t» be organised into a consistent picture. This does not 
mean that there is now no room for the large histories of 
great men. It only means that such histories must be to 
a considerable extent written at second-hand, and that they 
will therefore possess an uneven value. The method of 
collaboration has no doubt inevitable drawbacks. It is 
difficult to secure the unity of treatment, the single point 
of view, the homogeneity of style which a great work de- 
mands. The subjective element can never be expelled, and 
in a concerted history the evil is multiplied. There are 
not one, but many, personal equations to be detected and 
reduced to their proper value. Still, it is only by co- 
operation that we can hope to obtain an exact and trust- 
worthy survey of the map of history. The composite history 
lacks some human charms, but it is as necessary as the 
dictionary or the telegraph. 

There have been many ways of writing these great 
concerted histories. Dr. Helmold’s World’s History, for 
instance, is based upon a geographical plan. You have, 
first of all, the geography of America, and then the history 
of America, from the Aztec to President Cleveland. 
Oncken’s well-known History is more conventional in its 
lines. ‘The political history of Europe is divided into 
periods, each one of which is assigned to a separate author, 
who is allowed one or two volumes. In Zavisse et Ram- 
baud the principle of specialisation is carried still further, 
and every chapter is dealt out separately to a competent 
specialist ; but both in Oncken and in Lavisse et Rambaud 
the main object aimed at is the telling of the story. The 
treatment is comprehensive, but objective. The history 
of art, science, and literature receives notice, but is subordi- 
nated to political developments, 
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The Cambridge History most nearly resembles Lavisse 


ct Rambaud. ‘There are seventeen writers in the first 
volume to nineteen chapters. Nor are the contributions 
drawn solely from Great Britain. We have Mr. Lea, the 


learned American author of the /Zistory of the Inquisiticn, 
writing upon the eve of the Reformation, and we under- 
stand that not a few foreign scholars are enlisted in Lord 
Acton’s battalion. ‘The work, therefore, will be in a sense 
cosmopolitan. Nor are the authors drawn from any par- 
ticular school, Church, or sect. In the present volume we 
have the sharpest possible contrasts, in point of view, pro- 
vided by the chapters contributed respectively by Dr. Barry 
and Mr. Lea, for while Dr. Barry expounds the virtues, 
Mr. Lea exposes the vices of the Papal system on the eve 
of the Reformation. Yet although Lord Acton’s 
tion of writers appears to be more catholic than the selec- 
tion of the French editors, the Cambridge History is con- 
trolled by a greater distinction of design, and informed by 
a more philosophic purpose, than its excellent French pre- 
decessor. It is meant to illustrate the growth of the idea 
of liberty. We are not given a continuous narrative, but 
rather a series of essays upon great movements and typical 
aspects. In such a scheme some repetition is as unavoid- 


selec- 


able as is some omission. Facts which in one essay are 
treated as subsidiary, in another essay are regarded as 
central. Thus Savonarola, Machiavelli, and Alexander 


VI. are in turn the centrepieces of chapters which neces- 
sarily contain a good deal of common information, informa- 
tion which is also to be found in Mr. Leathes’ 
the Invaders of Italy. But we do not wish to complain of 
this arrangement. In any case, it was part of Lord Acton’s 
design, which the present editors do well to respect 

It would be impossible here to give an adequate re- 
view of the contributions to this very substantial volume. 
We may assume the competence of the authors, which, in- 
deed, is already a matter of common knowledge to 
historians. Some of the contributors are writing upon 
their own special subjects, as Mr. Armstrong upon Savona- 
rola, Mr. Burd upon Machiavelli, Sir R. Jebb upon the 
Classical and Dr. M. R. James upon the Christian 
Renaissance. But all are competent craftsmen, and in its 
general standard of achievement the first volume of the 
Cambridge History compares favourably with its French 
and German rivals. 

Mr. E. J. Payne opens the volume with two excellent 
chapters upon the Age of Discovery and the New World, 
full of admirable information presented in a most clear and 
compact shape. It is his tendency to minimise a little the 
exploits of Henry the Navigator, and we believe that he 
would not carry all the specialists with him when he denies 
to Henry a zeal of geographical exploration as such. But 
we do not know where to find in English any better short 
account of the geographical discoveries of this age. ‘The 
versatile Professor Bury, who appears to be equally at 
home in all epochs, contributes a chapter on the Ottoman 
Conquest. Mr. Leathes writes with great lucidity the 
story of the Italian invasions of Italy and the consolidation 
of France in the fifteenth century. Mr. Armstrong’s 
account of Savonarola is one of the best pieces of writing 
in the book, fresh, sympathetic, and full of knowledge. 
Nobody, of course, could be more competent to treat of 
Machiavelli than the editor of the Principe, Mr. Burd. 
Venice is very appropriately allotted to Dr. Horatio 
Brown, the highest living English authority upon Venetian 


account of 


history. If he has nothing very new to tell us, it is because 
he has already told us so much. The same remark applies 
to Mr. Gairdner’s contribution on the Tudors, which con- 


tains no surprises, and has somewhat disappointed us. 
Professor Tout tells the familiar story of Germany and the 
Empire with thorough competence, though it is not the 
subject with which we most readily associate his name. 
A knowledge of Hungarian and Czech are not common ac- 
complishments, but they appear to be possessed by Dr. 
Emil Reich, who writes of the fall of Hungary and 


Bohemia, attributing, in our judgment, too much to the 
lack of a foreign policy and too little to the accident that 
Spain is admirably 


Matthias Corvinus died without a son. 


done by Mr. Butler Clarke, whois as well equipped on the 
literary as he is upon the historic al side. Dr. Cunningham 
shows his rare gift of historical perspective to good advan- 
tage in his chapter on the Economic Changes of “the period. 
The Netherlands fall to Dr. A. W. W ard, always a well- 
informed writer, but never very lucid or easy to read. A 
great contrast to Dr. Ward is Sir Richard Jebb, whose article 
on the Classical Renaissance is a model of graceful style 
and brilliant compression. The story, however, 
familiar, and we do not suppose that the Professor of 
Greek would lay claim to be extending the bounds of 
knowledge. In this respect his contribution is outshone 
by Dr. James’s chapter on the Christian Renaissance, which 
for rare, curious, and new information is the most remark- 
able feature of the volume. We trust that Dr. James may 
see fit to expand his elaborate researches into two or three 
portly volumes. The volume closes with the Catholic Dr. 
Barry and the Protestant Dr. Lea. ‘They are both brilliant 
and learned men, but it is somewhat unfortunate that they 
should be brought into such close juxt: :position. Dr. Barry, in 
fact, introduces a somewhat alien element into the volume. 
It may be true to say “that the clergy as a body were 
throughout this period corrupt or immoral is an assumption 
unsupported by definitive evidence,” but, if so, what be- 
comes of Mr. Lea and all the other writers in this volume 
who intimate a contrary opinion ? It may again be true 
that Sebastian Brandt “in the height of his satire is careful 
to spare the priesthood,” but if so a page in Mr. Lea must 
be rewritten. Dr. Barry contends that neither “the literary 
nor the scientific spirit was in its essence Protestant,” and 
in one the contention is true. In their essences 
literature and science are, luckily, neither Protestant nor 
Catholic. But if we ask ourselves which of the two creeds 
at that particular juncture of history bore most affinity to 
the new Humanism, surely the historian will admit that it 
was Protestantism. That, at any rate, appears to be the 
opinion of Sir Richard Jebb, who speaks of the alliance 
between humanism and the Reformation in Germany as 
“real or intimate.” Some collision of views is no doubt 
unavoidable, even among scientific historians, and it is to 
the credit of the editors that it has been reduced to narrow 
dimensions. In conclusion, we cannot help regretting both 
the lack of footnotes and the large amount of print which 
is crowded into the page. 
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ERASMUS. 


ERASMUS. By Ernest F. H. Capey. I.ondon: Methuen and 
Co, 2602. 3%. 6d. 
Mr. Capey has written a short and agreeable sketch of 


Erasmus, which is historical rather than a study or impres- 
wom, and therein differs from the account given by, Mr. 

Lilly in his recent work “ Renaissance Types.” We may add 
that he has not thought it necessary to follow Mr. Fre nude 
in treating the common tale of the birth of Erasmus as so 
much monkish invention begotten of malice. 

Nor has he slurred over the vexatious disappointments 
of Erasmus’ younger days, when fame had not come to him 
and his future was not assured. ‘The scholar who lives on 
the bounty of a patron is in a false position, and the sys‘tem 
by which the pious benefactor founds scholarships ‘and 
fellowships for ever is more to be commended ; but, as Mr. 
Capey reminds us, few could importune—if the word be 
not too harsh—with such elegance, and such little loss. of 
self-respect, as Erasmus. 

As far as it was possible, Mr. Capey has made Eras mus 
tell his own story, by liberal selections from the Collocquies 
and Letters. No one can doubt, in reading many Of the 
former, that they describe scenes from the writer's’ experi- 
ences, and it is usually not hard to find a time in ‘Erasmus’ 
life which fits in with the story. # 
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We should never have had these fascinating pictures 
of sixteenth-century life, of which the Colloquies are full, 
if Erasmus had not been a born traveller. Mr. Capey 
seems to have taken a good measure of Erasmus when, in 
discussing his refusal of Colet’s offer to stay in Oxford and 
lecture there, he says: 

“The main reason why Erasmus was not prepared to 
join Colet in his crusade was not stated in so many 
words, perhaps because he was unconscious of his own 
idiosyncrasy. It lay in his vagrant disposition, in his 
instinctive dread of anything like self-committal. Con- 
tinuance in one stay, however pleasant, always proved 
irksome to him, and change for change’s sake must at all 
costs be secured.” 

Mr. Capey has given an account of some of Erasmus’ 
better-known works. He does not share Mr. Froude’s en- 
thusiasm for the Enchiridion, and he rather inclines to show 
why the Adagia were popular than what was the perma- 
nent worth of the collection. The Encomium Moriz is 
apparently his favourite. The extracts given (in English) 
make us realise how hard it is for our modern speech to 
reproduce the point of sixteenth-century satire. Mr. 
Capez occasionally gives Froude’s paraphrase of a letter. 
Erasmus did not write in Ciceronian periods, but the jerky 
sentences in which Froude renders him give a poor idea 
of the form of his writing. 

Mr. Capey treats with delicacy of the relations between 
Erasmus and Luther, wherein the former has been much 
assailed. It may be that, “tout comprendre, c'est tout 
pardonner” ; but posterity may try to understand the posi- 
tion of Erasmus without undertaking to find nothing to 
condemn therein. Literary men are usually sensitive 
about misunderstanding; it is a form of vanity, and 
Erasmus probably felt that his views would be misread if 
people saw him acting with Luther, who must have seemed 
to him a somewhat gross and vulgar spirit, alien from his 
own “sweet reasonableness.” Shall we do him an injus- 
tice if we further suggest that he may have felt that Luther, 
young and unknown, was presuming in making advances 
to one of his reputation, and, as it were, seeking to enlist 
on his side a scholar of European fame? Erasmus was, in 
fact, like Matthew Arnold, who was alive equally to the 
materialism of scientific men and the philistinism of the 
ordinary orthodox. He got little thanks from anybody, if 
we take out a small minority of kindred souls, but he 
escaped the charge of cowardice added in the case of 
Erasmus, because his circumstances were different. In 
looking at the charge in the case of Erasmus, we have to 
ask not merely, “ Was it just?” but, “Is it misleading?” 
for if it be brought forward as the main fault, the pre- 
sumption is raised that Erasmus agreed with the Reformers, 
but only secretly, for fear of the Jews, and outwardly tried 
to appear to be at variance with them ; but this was not the 
case ; he was only imperfectly in sympathy ; he was one of 
those unhappy beings afflicted with a “ cross-bench mind” 
in days when men were clamouring that everybody should 
take one side or the other. It was no time, they thought, 
to balance the merits of contending parties; who is not 
with us is against us. Mr. Capey brings out all this very 
clearly, and incidentally makes a reference which seems 
suggestive for our purpose : 

“The Familiar Colloquies, the Praise of Folly, and 
Pascal's Jes Provinciales should stand shoulder to 
shoulder on library shelves.” 

It does not occur to anybody to charge Pascal with 
cowardice, and there are, indeed, grounds for thinking that 
he had it in him to be more thorough in his ways than 
Erasmus was. ‘Thus, we cannot think of Erasmus con- 
senting to give up humanism; but, when the divine call 
came to Pascal, he put aside human learning. With this 
reservation, however, we may speculate whether Pascal,: 
placed in a France understood to be, like Germany, only 
a. geographical expression, and in a time such as the age of 
the Reformation was, would not have shrunk from taking 
sides in much the same manner as Erasmus. As it was, he 
was not too eager to have it known that he was the author 
of the “Letters to a Provincial,” and discontinued them 
rather abruptly on considerations of safety. 












THE CLASSICAL SUPERSTITION AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL Supjects. Vol. VIII. Edu- 
cation in Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, &c. Board 
of Education. 1902. 


THis volume contains matter so interesting and excellent 
that it seems ungrateful to complain of the form in which it 
is published. Yet it is difficult to understand why it should 
be necessary to issue a tome of such inconvenient bulk, 
the more so as the reports it contains are so varied in 
their nature that they are scarcely likely to be required 
by one and the same reader. Among the subjects dealt 
with are Notes on Children’s Workshops in Sweden, the 
Simplification of French Syntax, New Methods of Teach- 
ing Latin, A Plea for a Great Agricultural School, and the 
Education of Asiatics, topics which have little in common 
but the heading Educational Subjects. 1n addition we have 
general education in Norway, Sweden, &c., as stated in the 
sub-title. 

With respect to this last class of reports, one criticism 
is forced upon the reader, and it is that their practical 
value to the student would be greatly increased by a stricter 
uniformity in the methods of presentation. We wish, for 
instance, to compare the mode of dealing with the problem 
of school attendance in the various countries; we turn, 
therefore, to the report on Norway, but we find no mention 
of the subject in the contents table (69) ; to “ Sweden,” and 
find no mention of it; to “ Zurich,” and find no contents 
table; to the “ Netherlands,” where it comes under 
the heading of Compulsory Education; to “ Portugal,” 


where it comes under the heading Attendance; 
to “Hungary,” where it is difficult to recognise 
under any of the headings, and to Servia, where 


it again appears under the heading Attendance. It 
must be confessed that the patience of the most enthu- 
siastic inquirer into the subject of school attendance would 
be somewhat strained in the process of investigation. And 
it is not certain that he would be very satisfied with the 
results. In the report on Port.gal he would find the 
penalty for non-attendance stated, but not the conditions 
of exemption. (448, 460.) In the case of Servia the 
penalties are not stated, but the conditions of exemption 
are given in full. (541.) In both these cases the matter 
is disposed of in a few lines, whereas at the end of the 
report on the Netherlands is published a translation of 
the full text of the Compulsory Education Law of 1900. 
No doubt a good reason could be given for these seeming 
eccentricities of treatment. But whatever advantages they 
may have, they certainly render impossible an exact com- 
parison of different educational systems. Yet the in- 
stitution of such comparisons has its importance. One 
might go further and ask whether the provision of exact 
data for a comparison of our own and other educational 
systems is not the chief object of these special inquiries. 
4 ae 

It will not be possible to nutice here more than a 
few of the twenty-four reports that compose the volume. 
It opens with an article on “Education in Norway,” by 
Mr. Otto Anderssen, and it is perhaps the most interest- 
ing in the volume. It shows an educational system in 
which great problems have been settled that we scarcely 
dare to face. For instance, class distinctions in education 
seem well on their way to extinction. There is a 
folke school which is the common preparatory school for 
all. “From a school for the poor it has risen to a 
national school” (72). How far this is a reality may be 
judged from the fact that only 2.5 per cent. of the children 
in rural districts and 10.1 in towns were being taught 
outside these schools (1895). Based upon the common 
folke school comes the common middel school, with leav- 
‘ing age fifteen, and over this the gymnasium, or higher 
secondary school. In England the tendency is not to 
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hreak down class distinctions in the schools, but rather 
tc accentuate them. As far as it is possible to foresee, 
we shall in the future have two entirely distinct systems 
of schools side by side; on the one hand, the “ non-local” 
schools, that is the numerous public boarding schools with 
hundreds of preparatory school feeders, giving an educa- 
tion to the children of parents who can afford to pay heavy 
fees; on the other hand, the public elementary schools, 
leading to the Higher Elementary School and the Secon- 
dary Day School, receiving public grants, and = in 
time giving an education within the reach of all. Here, 
then, we have the prospect of two sections of the popula- 
tion absolutely divided during the whole period of educa- 
tion, and issuing from their respective school systems with 
sets of ideas as far asunder as the poles, and perhaps in- 
capable of understanding each other, and hence mutually 
intolerant. What will be the final result is not easy to 
foresee, but the prospect has much in it that may well 
cause anxiety, when one takes into account the social and 
economic questions involved. 

Again, the Norwegians have finally swept from their 
minds the superstition that Latin should form a necessary 
part of a secondary education. It is excluded from the 
middel school (ages 11 to 15), and is taught only as an 
optional subject in the gymnasium (15 to 18), an arrange- 
ment for which the shades of the classical authors must 
be devoutly thankful. In England we still consider it to 
the public advantage that boys who quit secondary schools 
before the age of sixteen (about 80 per cent. of the total 
number) should have massacred the Latin tongue. ‘That 
but few of them ever learn enough to derive much profit 
from the study seems generally admitted, and the time 
wasted in a superficial study of Latin has been so much 
taken from the thorough study of English. We have only 
to read the articles and letters on the subject that have 
appeared in this and other papers in order to understand 
how gross and culpable has been our neglect of the mother 
tongue in secondary schools. And it is instructive to note 
that-the boys spend a large part of their time in substituting 
for English the study, not of a classical Latin, but of 
Latin Readers, written by English scholars. It is certain 
that if these scholars, however eminent, were able to 
submit their compositions to Cicero, his criticism would 
be similar to that given by any educated Frenchman to an 
Englishman knowing French well: “Your French is very 
correct, but it is not French.” Fortunately we have French- 
men to revise our French, but alas! no Cicero to revise 
the Latin of our eminent classical scholars. If it is worth 
while spending time over English Dog-Latin, well and 
good. If not, much is to be gained by postponing the 
study. A boy of sixteen who has already had a sound 
grounding in his own language and one or two modern 
foreign languages should be able almost at the start to 
tackle easy selections from classical authors. 

Further and more pressing reasons for postponement 
are given by Mr. S. R. Hart in another part of this volume 
under the heading of “ A Suggestion as Regards Languages 
in Secondary Day Schools.” The chief reason given is one 
already referred to, namely, the fact that the school curri- 
culum is congested, the result being that studies tend to 
be superficial ; “we cannot secure for boys who leave at 
sixteen, and often earlier, a sound foundation in the sub- 
jects which they have begun” (589). But then Latin pro- 
vides such a wonderful mental gymnastic! Here we have 
the final argument of those who believe that the nation will 
go to the dogs if Latin is not retained as a compulsory 
subject. 

This is not the place to attempt a full discussion of the 
above statement. But the following points may briefly be 
noted. First, is it certain that the mental discipline lost 
by the absence of Latin cannot be compensated for by 
good teaching in other subjects? “In our modern type 
(of school),” answers Mr. Hart, “we surely get enough 
mental gymnastic with arithmetic, mathematics, and natural 
sciences, as now taught, when we regard the increased 
number of hours allotted to them!” He adds- “Is there 


not a danger that we are providing for too much mental 
gymnastic and losing sight of literature?” (590.) Secondly, 
what is mental discipline? Do we know enough of the 
mind to enable us to know with any certitude how its pro- 
cesses are affected by the study of any given subject, and 
whether beneficially or not ? There can be little doubt 
that expert psychologists would answer in the negative. 

_ Ohne is further tempted to ask whether the type of 
mind produced by a classical discipline is of necessity the 
best for this country under modern conditions, but the 
answer scarcely affects the class of boy under considera- 
tion. He leaves school too young to have acquired the 
“classical” type of mind. What he has generally acquired 
is a superficial knowledge of a number of subjects, and an 
enduring interest in none. If he has a mind at all, it is 
a 772t-Bits mind. 

Another interesting article is that by Mr. A. Son- 
nenschein on the “Study of Arithemtic.”” It is chiefly 
valuable for the lesson it conveys to the many 
teachers and University Lecturers who pride themselves 
on “making things clear,” who do all the thinking 
while their pupils remain in a state of passive receptivity. 
Mr. Sonnenschein shows how the acquisition of arithmetic 
can be made to result from “the pupil’s own efforts, the 
teacher restricting himself to seeing that the data of the 
problem are clearly apprehended by the pupil, and guiding 
his step in the search after truth, in the discovery of which 
the pupil finds his highest reward.” Mr. Sonnenschein 
is less convincing when, admitting that the greater part 
of arithmetical studies is of no practical value, he never- 
theless urges their retention on the ground that they serve 
to “quicken the understanding . . . invigorate the charac- 
ter... stimulate the love of thought.” But if other 
studies, which are of practical value, serve the same pur- 
pose, what then ? 

The volume ends with the “ Asiatics,” who appear 
to be making progress in the study of English in spite of 
indifferent teachers and indifferent methods. “The book 
says the world is round,” remarked a Malay teacher, “but 
anyone can see for himself that it is flat.” “Again: “Even 
in the advanced classes the mechanical spirit of reliance 
on dictionaries and written definitions of meanings evinces 
itself in explanations such as the paraphrasing of the expres- 
sion ‘his funds were exhausted’ by the phrase ‘ his Govern- 
ment securities were tired out.’ Errors such as these cease to 
be amusing when they point to diligence in the boy and 
lack of method in his teacher.” Fortunately the Reform 
methods of Language instruction are making their way, 
though with painful slowness, into Asiatic schools, as they 
are into schools here in England. 





TERENTI COMOEDIAE. 

TeRENTI CoMOEDIAE. Edited, with brief critical notes, by R. Y. 
Tyrrell, Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1902. 3s. 6d. 

THE all-round excellence of the new Oxford Classical Texts 
is now too well known to need commendation, and the name 
of Professor Tyrrell is in itself a guarantee that this edition of 
Terence will fully maintain the high standard of the series. 
In a preface of polished Latinity the editor informs us that 
he has endeavoured to avoid a redundance of readings in 
the critical notes ; and they appear to us clear, succinct, and 
judicious. The codex Bembinus is, of course, taken as the 
basis for the text, but a very clear table of the relative value 
of the MSS. (nine in all) is given. Conjectures have been 
rarely admitted into the text “meas ipsius perraro”—we 
could wish that Professor Tyrrell had given us a “ catalogue 
raisonnée” of these “very infrequent” conjectures. An 
editor (to apply to him, in a rough translation, his own 
description of Richard Bentley) of “vast learning, refined 
judgment, and a most happy knack of emendation” treats 
the reviewer unkindly when he leaves him to search for these 
emendations in the labyrinth of an apparatus criticus. 
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ODDS AND ENDS OF HAGIOLOGY. 
STUDIES IN THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


By Edward Hutton. 
London: Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. 


SAINT ANTONY OF Papua. By M. l'Abbé Lepitre. Translated 
by Edith Guest. London: Duckworth and Co. 3s. 


PETRONILLA. By S. N. Sedgewick. London: George Newnes. 
38. 6d. 


A CuILp’s Book or Saints. By W. Canton. London: Dent 
and Co. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Hutton, in his Studies in the Lives of the Sainis, has 
written a book which is marked by an exquisite style, an 
almost occult knowledge of the names of Saints, and a 
truly marvellous ignorance of the spirit which makes a 
Saint according to the rules of canonisation. In all the 
processes of all the Saints the Devil’s Advocate never 
yet brought the charge that the subject never “ was pro- 
foundly moved by the beauty of the lilies in the fields, and 
the mystery of the wind and the strength of the hills,” nor 
failed “to catch the beauty of the clouds over the sea or 
the passing glory of the hills.” Yet these very ordinary 
emotions of all humanity are made by the author to con- 
stitute an authorised claim to a place in the Calendar by 
all of his Saints, except Saint Augustine, “ who was,” we 
are told, “ without real scholarship, and knew little Greek 
and less Hebrew,” and whose “soul is smooth with a 
polished smoothness that is slippery, so that we fall before 
we can get away from him.” ‘The book is confused, as if 
Mr. Hutton is not quite sure of his own mind, for after much 
sentimental ineptitude in dealing with the lives of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, Blessed Angela of Foligno, and Saint 
John of the Cross, we read a passage like this: 

“And mysticism regarded rightly, not as the hysterical 
profession of those who in contemplating some bleeding 
Christ have lost that temperance and sanity which it is the 
profound business of criticism to preserve, but regarded 
as the hard and crystallised logic of some mighty argu- 
ment, is really not a beautiful thing at all, in that almost 
its first requirement is a denial of life, a dislike and a con- 
tempt for the beauty of the world. Those strong 
and marvellous beings who look at us so scornfully, so con- 
temptuously, net only from the Middle Age but from the 
Renaissance itself, have been touched as it were by some 
great enthusiasm, so that they have convinced the whole 
world that the immortal gods are in desperate earnést about 
humanity; that the issue of some tremendous engagement 
between God and His enemies depends upon the allegiance 
of mankind. And it is thus through all their terrible ail- 
ments and diseases, their frightful troubles and temptations, 
that they explain the business of the universe not only to 
themselves but to us also, whom they have taught to wait 
for death almost as for a bride, that in reality we would 
give all we possess never to be obliged to meet.” 


In direct contradiction to this we read a little further 
on: 

“ But after all, what is it that in these profound and mys- 
terious beings makes such an appeal to us, overwhelmed as 
we are by the scepticism that science has taught us? It is 
their delightful humanity rather than their knowledge of 


heights to which it is most certain we shall never reach, or 
their profound thoughts about Christ. . . .” 


The papers on Saint Benedict, Saint Bernard, Saint 
Dominic, and Saint Ignatius are delightful and are filled 
with bits of English that are too long to quote, but which 
are indeed a joy to read. Mr. Hutton deserves the thanks of 
all who care about the Saints for disinterring, as it were, the 
chronicles of Saint Rose of Lima, that charming and almost 
unknown daughter of Saint Dominic. 

It would seem that M.l’Abbé Lepitre nas been burnt 
by the fever for documentary evidence and security which 
now characterises all French and German historical wo:k: 
His life of Saint Antony of Padua is most learned, and a 
monument of labour and research. Indeed, the author has 
researched with such zeal that he is almost successful in 
proving that his Saint never existed. No authority or 
document which has ever been quoted or used to establish 
details in the life of the Portuguese Saint escapes the inicro- 
scopic probing of this doubting biographer, and most of 





them are pronounced by him to be unauthentic, if not use- 
less. ‘The little volume obviously calls for a second book 
from M. l’Abbé Lepitre, unless he wishes to make ot Saint 
Antony a harmless myth of the late Middle Ages. ‘That 
he can call up so imposing an array of facts to contradict 
every authority who has written about the Saint since he 
died in 1231 proves that there must be something to be 
said for the Saint and his various chroniclers; if there be 
only chaff it is needless to wield the winnowing fan so 
violently. 

In Petronilla Mr. Sedgwick has attempted to turn the 
tragedies of the Roman Martyrology into a series of insipid 
love stories. Maidens are recovered from the jaws of lions, 
matrons are dragged from sacrificial fires, the Apostles are 
made to play the part of the benevolent uncle of melo- 
drama, sorcerers are confounded, Pagan priests are discom- 
fited, and Roman governors put to the blush in a cheap 
and most irritating way. All of the stories are slovenly in 
style and most undignified in tone. ‘They tempt one to the 
suspicion that the writer has read the masterpiece of Henrik 
Sienkiewicz, and thought that he would go and do likewise. 
Unfortunately he has not. Messrs. Newnes are to be con- 
gratulated upon the beauty of the cover of the book, if not 
for the numerous and badly-drawn illustrations. 

A Child’s Book of Saints seems, on the face of it, a 
superfluity. If children are to be taught about the Saints 
let them be told by word of mouth, neither read to nor 
reading themselves from a book written as if the Saints 
were of the same order of beings as the people we find in 
Hans Andersen and Grimm. When all is said it is far 
better and more satisfactory to read the dull and simple 
but accurate annals of the Bollandists and Alban Butler 
than to be introduced to fantastic persons of unreal adven- 
tures evolved from the imagination and literary exigencies 
of Mr. Canton or Mr. Hutton. In ths coilection of stories, 
some are beautifully told, and especially lovely is the cae 
called “The Song of the Minster.” The story of Samt 
Hilary and the overthrown Aphrodite, “ Kenach’s Little 
Woman,” “ On the Shores of Longing,” and “ The Children 
of Spinalunga” are all charming—but they are not chroni- 
cles of Saints. The illustrations are bizarre and grotesque. 
The creatures meant to represent angels in every case have 
the ferocity of expression usually attributed to their ancient 
foes. And the fiendish creature with red hair and a blue 
gown on the cover suggests chronicles of the same order 
of being rather than those of Christian Saints. No praise 
can be too high for the pictures of the old Irish monk 
facing page 126 and of the monks in the drifting beat 
facing page 110. 





FICTION. 


Tue Kinc’s Acenr. By Arthur Paterson. 
mann. 6s. 


London: Heine- 


Tue Marp-at-Arms. By R. W. Chambers. Westminster : 


Constable. 6s. 


At length we come somewhat tardily, for the mass of fiction 
seems greater every year, to the best romance, or, at least, 
the most stirring, that has been published this season. 7Z'he 
King’s Agent is a readable novel of interesting intrigue and 
exciting incident that gains something more than a mere 
background from its historical setting. It is set in the early 
days of William III., and gains chiefly from this an interest- 
ing study of a white-washed Marlborough, such as Lord 
Wolseley, to whom Mr. E. Paterson acknowledges his 
debt, has sketched for us in his interesting biography. 
Marlborough is, as it were, the pivot of the tale. His ward 
and bailiff is the heroine, and a very charming and uncon- 
ventional one, too. It is to gain her hand that Karl 


Brownker, the “King’s Agent,” engineers Marlborough’s 
downfall that he may make terms with as the price of 
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reinstatement. It is loyalty to Marlborough that first brings 
Hugh Montgomery into a quarrel with Karl Brownker, and 
afterwards takes him to Marlborough’s house, where he 
meets the charming Isabel Fretchville. 

The contest between Hugh and Karl Brownker is wm 
exciting one to watch. It would not be an even one but 
for the advantage that good has over evil. Hugh is out- 
matched physically, and more than outmatched intellec- 
tually. Up to the last chapter Brownker, to adopt a 
metaphor from cricket, keeps his end up, and he has so far 
enlisted our sympathy that it is not without regret that we 
see Hugh bowl him out at the last. He is not, as it were, 
clean bowled then. It is rather a case of hit-wicket. Still, 
if Karl Brownker is an attractive villain, Hugh is an equally 
attractive hero. He is simple, without being a fool, and he 
has courage rather than inviolability. ‘They are a good pair 
of romantic characters, and Isabel is worth Karl’s losing 
and Hugh’s winning. The book is well written and ad- 
mirably constructed. ‘The view of Marlborough, whether 
right or wrong, is one that lends itself to romantic treatment, 
and the historical touches, as a rule, are well chosen and 
suggestive, while the book is full of good characters besi«les 
the leading ones we have mentioned. Mr. Arthur Pater- 
son is to be thanked for as competent an historical romance 
as we have read for some long time. 


Another good romance, but one whose exuberance 
reads as almost hysterical after Mr. Arthur Paterson’s re- 
strained narrative, is Ze Moaid-at-Arms. Mr. R. W. 
Chambers showed us in Cardigan something of what he 
could do in this matter, and in both these books he has 
redeemed to some extent the promise of such early works 
as The Maker of Moons, which had seemed in good way 
to be forgotten. Zhe Maid-at-Arms deals with that, to 
American writers, inexhaustible treasure-house of emotions 
and incidents, the war against England. Its Jocale is 
Tryon County, and it is concerned with the operations that 
centred in Fort Stanwyk, and with the arming of the 
natives by the royal officers. 

The title has to do with an old legend of the Ormonds, 
who give both hero and heroine to the book, though in the 
latter case after alliance with the Dutch Varicks. Here 
are a few lines of the stirring verses in which it is hinted 
rather than narrated : 

**Serene mid love’s alarms, 
For all time shall the Maids-at-Arms, 
Wearing the ghost ring, triumph with their constancy 
And sweetly conquer with a sigh 
And vanquish with a tear 
Captains a trembling world might fear. 
This for the deed she did at Ashby Farms 
Helen of Ormond, Royal Maid-at-Arms.” 


How Dorothy Varick fulfils this prophecy we will not 
spoil the reader’s interest by repeating. Suffice it that when 
Mr. Chambers is at this heroic pitch he writes exciting, 
throbbing stuff, and he has humour, as the descriptious 
of the old patroon, Varick, and the forest-runner, 
Mount, testify. He has, above all, a sense of what is telling 
in his history, as is shown by his introduction of Geneval 
Schuyler’s supersession by the fop, Gates, and by the vivid 
glimpses he gives us of Benedict Arnold. He must rank 
next to Mr. Winston Churchill among the historical novelists 
of America, and he is a good second. 

The story of Sir Francis Lassendale’s career of specula- 
tion, his early luck, his perversely unbusinesslike ways, 
his downfall, and his semi-heroic death, is told by the 
Earl of Iddesleigh in Zuck o’ Lassendale (London: 
John Lane, 6s.) It cannot be said that it is very well told, 
the dialogue, of which there is a great deal, being especially 
naive to an almost painful degree. But the story is so 
well imagined, and some of the characters are figured so 
clearly, with a simplicity that is almost masterly, that Luck 
o Lassendale remains in the mind longer than most novels 
of its type, and some of the characters, notably Alfred 
Lassendale, Sir Francis’s brother, a creature of astonishing 
selfishness and stupidity, remain alive in the brain after the 





book has been put away. It is an advance on Lord Iddes- 
leigh’s last work, in idea if not in execution. We shall look 
forward to his next with some interest. 


The Adventures of M. d’Haricot (Edinburgh: Black- 
wood, 6s.), if it has not quite the same amount of lively 
abandon as The Lunatic at Large, is a very amusing book. 
Mr. Storer Clouston has a rakish way of writing which 
amuses us, even when we do not, as is sometimes the case, 
approve. His Royalist Frenchman, obliged to leave his 
native shores, and to carry on his plottings for the cause 
on the less congenial shores of Albion, is a well-imagined 
character, absurd and loveable, and with the ’bus-driver he 
engages as valet takes us through his adventures, humorous, 
political, and sporting, with seldom a moment’s dulness. 
Wit is a rare quality, and when we get glimpses of it, as in 
Mr. Clouston’s books, we are duly grateful. 


The Lord Protector, by Mr. S. Levett-Yeats (Lon- 
don: Cassell, 6s.), though there is some facility about 
the telling of the tale, and some moments of dra 
matic intensity, is not worthy of the author of 7Z'ke 
Honour of Savelli. ‘The characters are, for the most part, 
mere puppets dressed up in the costumes of Cavalier and 
Puritan, and having but the vaguest idea of what is im- 
plied by their dresses. ‘The period is a hackneyed one at 
best, and Mr. Levett-Yeats has in no way attempted to 
realise it with any historical subtlety. Still, the story un- 
doubtedly “ goes,” and is no strain on the reader. 


_ Mr. W. L. Alden is known as a writer of short stories 
of considerable invention and humour and as a brilliant 
after-dinner speaker. Drewitt’s Dream (Chatto and Windus, 
6s.) proves that his talents do not enable him to write a 
novel that shall have any coherency in structure or any 
marked ability in the portrayal of character. There is 
material for several amusing and one or two serious short 
stories in it, but the attempt to weld them together results in 
failure, and, in spite of occasional paying streaks, so to speak, 
of interest or amusement, Drewttt’s Dream is about as ill- 
balanced a piece of fiction as any we have considered for 
some time. 





MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


To the Pall Mail Gazette Lord Wolseley contributes the 
first of a series of four articles on Napoleon’s Italian Cam- 
paign of 1796. Lord Wolseley regards Napoleon as “the 
greatest human being God ever sent to this earth of ours,” 
and “the greatest embodiment of physical force in all ages,” 
and mentions that his hero’s doings, sayings, writings, and 
his curiously constituted character have been his study 
since boyhood. The first article is well illustrated with 
portraits and pictures. A delightfully-illustrated article is 
that of Mr. William Hyde on “The Surrey Woods in 
Winter,” and an interesting one is Judge O’Connor Morris’s 
on “ Social Life in Ireland: The Changes of Fifty Years.” 
The Bacon-Shakespeare controversy is ever with us, and 
it must be confessed that Mr. W. H. Mallock has brought 
some curious and new light to bear on the subject in his 
article having to do with “ The Secret Symbolism of Pic- 
torial Title Pages,” especially with regard to the theory 
that Bacon was the son of Queen Elizabeth by Lord Robert 
Dudley. He acknowledges that Mrs. Gallup has encum- 
bered her theory with certain details, but he shows that 
the theory itself has no a priori absurdity. His article is 
full of interesting points and deserves to be studied. 


The Connoisseur still keeps up the high reputation 
gained by its early numbers. The seventeenth number, 
which begins the fifth volume, is full of good things for the 
lover of art. Mr. Bernard Berensen contributes the second 
part of his article on “ The Morelli Collection at Bergamo,” 
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and Miss Delia Angela Hart the second part of hers on 
“Tapestry: Its Origin and Uses.” Both papers are well 
illustrated, but it is a pity that they should not have been 
included in the volume that contained their first parts. 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s article on the engraver Méryon, 
with its fine reproductions of some of his etchings, is 
perhaps the best thing in the January number of the Con- 
noisseur. It is a repetition of the old sad story of_a genius 
ignored during his lifetime and greatly valued after his 
death. 

: “The public knew him not at all, and poverty as well as 
disappointment was certainly his portion. Having worked 
nobly—having created masterpieces—from the year 1850 to 
the year 1854, and done now and again, after that last- 
named date, delightful work, he fell into ill-health and 
melancholy; was confined in Charenton, was discharged 
as cured— was cured for a time, though enfeebled—then 
was quite mad again, and, in Charenton, in 1868, died, 
having declined food obstinately, on the ground that the 
world contained not food enough for all the hungry mouths 
upon its surface,” 


‘There are no fewer than seven plates, mostly coloured, in 
this number of the magazine, and all are of a high order of 
merit, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN amusing idea is being cleverly carried out by Mr. 
Jack B. Yeats in his plays for the miniature stage, which 
are being published by Mr. Elkin Mathews. This is the 
reviving of the “ penny plain, twopence coloured,” plays 
for toy stages, about which Stevenson wrote so enthusias- 
tically. Mr. Yeats rather exceeds the old price, for his 
plays are rs. plain and 5s. coloured. But we do not feel 
that this is too much, especially for those coloured ones 
which are hand coloured by the artist. In the plays Mr. 
Yeats has a pleasing blood and thunder atmosphere of 
pirates and hidden treasure. We have before us, as we 
write, The Treasure of the Garden, and we cordially recom- 
mend our childish readers to buy this exciting work, to con- 
struct a miniature stage, to cut out Mr. Yeats’s scenes and 
figures, following his instructions, to hide themselves 
behind a curtain, and to amuse and frighten their small 
friends with the deliciously bloodcurdling words of Willie 
McGowan, “the Manhunter of the Gulf,” and gloomy 
Bosun Hardbite. 


Mr. Nutt is an indefatigable publisher of folklore. 
He has just started a new library, “ The Irish Saga Library,” 
which should attract the many people now interested in 
the Celtic movement. The first volume is The Courtship 
of Ferb (2s. net). It is translated by Mr. A. H. Leahy, a 
well-known Irish scholar. Unfortunately, he does not 
belong to the school that finds twilight and mystery in these 
old romances, and they consequently seem to lose some of 
their interest in his hands. For, if they have not the 
charm that Mr. W. B. Yeats reads into them, or finds in 
them, they certainly have not the Homeric qualities which 
Mr. Leahy would see in them to take its place. “The 
Irish Saga Library” is an interesting experiment, and we 
wish it success. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL 
ELTHAM, KENT, 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include Open Classical Scholarship, 
Wadham College, Oxford ; 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerk- 
ship, R.N.; 13th and 29th on the ** Britannia” (all first trials); 2 Admissions to 
Sandhurst; rst place from Woolwich into R.E. with 4 Prizes; Admission to 
Woolwich. NEXT TERM, January roth. Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 

or SECRETARY, 32, Sackville Street, W. 


SCHOOL, 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E., 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc, 
Home Comforts. 

Practical Science Teaching. 


Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 


= 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Se ond Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM. 


Principal—Miss CLARK. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the 
Principal. 
The Spring Term begins on January 2oth, 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 


Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including rst 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 


Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Spring Term began January 15, 1902. 
addressed to the Bursar. 


Enquiries to be 


FEW BOYS, needing more than ordinary care 

and individual preparation for the Public Schools, 

RECEIVED by Mr. W. J. COUSINS, B.A., Brasenose College, 

Oxford. Very healthy climate, and open situation; playing-field, 
&c.—St. Mawes, Blatchington, near Seaford. 





THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 


SHORTHAND & JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal—O.tver McEwan. 
** The greatest living authority on shorthand.’—Zioyd's News. 


Address—22, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET 








SCHOOLS. 
THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 
THE MANAGER, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NDEX.—The Index of Vol. VI. of THe SPEAKER 
(new series) is now ready, and may be obtained 
gratis on application to THe SpeaKER Office, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Cloth covers for 





Post free, 1s. 3d. 


Binding are supplied at 1s. each. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


O the Johannesburg magnates are going to pay 
something towards the war after all. At least the 
telegrams from South Africa and the news received in 
the City all seem to point to that meaning, though we 
may wait for more definite news before we throw up our 
hats and count ourselves thirty millions richer. It 
appears to be clear, at any rate, that thirty millions are 
to be raised by the Transvaal mines—borrowed here in 
the first instance, no doubt--and labelled as war contri- 
bution. What I cannot quite get at is whether the 
money is to be actually paid over here to the 
Treasury to be used in reduction of war debt, or 
whether it is to be devoted to the development of the 
new colonies, and so will not bea ha’porth of use to the 
British taxpayer. If the first alternative is the correct 
one, I shall have to apologise to the magnates for 
having doubted the practical value of their patriotism— 
an apology which will doubtless be very cheering to 
them ; but, if the second is right, I shall be justified in 
having maintained all through that the British taxpayer 
would ultimately be left with all the bill to pay. I sin- 
cerely hope to be compelled to apoiogise, for that 
thirty millions will come in very handy. 


As far as the rather cryptic utterances of the 
telegrams can be interpreted by the light of the 
generally imaginative information of the City, there are 
to be two loans of thirty millions each. One will be raised 
by the Transvaal Government with an _ Imperial 
guarantee, and will form the Transvaal Debt ; it will be 
used in buying out the railways, redeeming the old Five 
per Cent. Bonds left by Mr. Kruger’s Government, and 
generally for the internal purposes of the country. The 
other will be raised by the mining industry, and will form 
a charge on its profits, and its proceeds, so they say, will 
go to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and should 
enable him to knock off the bread tax and then have a 
tidy sum in hand to meet Exchequer bonds and Trea- 
sury bills as they fall in. By the way, no one seems 
very clear as to when all these nice things are to happen, 
but the 7zmes says that the war contribution loan is 
to take the form of a 4 per cent. loan to be issued in 
three portions of 10 millions each, and that the first 
issue will probably not be made till early next year. 
So we must not be in a hurry for our money. It is, of 
course, quite reasonable for the mining industry to ask 
for a breathing space in which to pull itself together. 

In fact, it appears that the mining industry will 
have its work cut out for it to find its requisite labour. 
Mr. Chamberlain has been pointing out to it the difficul- 
ties that lie before it in this matter, and the Kaffir Circus 
has shed tears, and fractions off prices, while it read his 
cogent utterances. If labour is recruited north of the 
Zambesi there is the danger of introducing the sleeping 
sickness—and Mr. Chamberlain knows what that 
means since he has sojourned on the Tory benches. 
South of the Zambesi there are not enough Kaffirs 
to go round, especially when you consider all the 
railway and irrigation works that are going to 
show the country what British administration really 
means. Soit seems that you must go abroad—and 
where? White labour? It has been tried and found 
impracticable, say the magnates. Hindoo coolies? 
Very difficult to get them. The Heathen Chinee? Of 
course the mere suggestion provokes protest, but it 
seems to be the one to which Mr. Chamberlain and the 
magnates are trying to lead public opinion. My notion 
is that the airy conclusiveness with which white labour 
is dismissed as impossible is all nonsense ; it may be 
rather more expensive, but the profits of the industry 
are quite big enough to stand a little more working 
expenses. White labour can work the mines of sub- 
tropical Queensland with excellent results—why not 
those of the Rand? As for the contention that the 
white man will not do manual work in a country where 


black labour is available, the Standard, in a very 
sensible leader on the subject, points out pertinently 
that white men work in the coal mines of Alabama, 
once a slave State. a 

Meanwhile the poor old Kaffir, such of him as will 
work, has had his wages raised to the ante bellum 
level. It always seemed to be a most extraordinary 
piece of fatuity on the part of the magnates to reduce 
Kaffir wages when they wanted to restart the industry 
—so extraordinary, in fact, that it fully sufficed to 
arouse the suspicion that the magnates did not want 
the industry to get to work too quickly and success- 
fully before the question of taxes, war contribu- 
tion, &c., was settled. And now the Kaffir is to get 
his wage again. He _ has taught civilisation a 
most opportune lesson if only civilisation would learn 
it. He seems to be the only man now extant who has 
grasped the very solid fact that it is easy to buy money 
too dear, and that if by a sudden windfall, such as the 
war was to him, you happen to earn enough in a few 
months to last your lifetime, you are a fool for your 
pains if you go on labouring instead of enjoying the 
leisure and good fortune with which Providence has 
blessed you. But most of us so-called civilised folk 
have devoted our being so wholly to money grubbing 
that leisure means mere boredom. It is a mad world. 

It seems that the naval agreement between 
Great Britain and Australasia is in a bad way. The 
British Australasian, in a very melancholy leader, tells 
us that the Fates ‘‘ seem against the ratification of the 
suggested arrangement. Locally, the political Labour 
party have pronounced against even the renewal of the 
existing modest contribution, and, of course, they are 
wholly opposed to any expansion of the expense or 
adaptability to general Imperial defence of the present 
squadron.”’ And if the subsidy is unpopular already 
among those who are asked to pay it, matters are only 
being made worse, in the eyes of this gloomy 
prophet, by “its Imperialistic advocates in this 
country,” who ‘‘are doing their best to put a 
final extinguisher on any chances which ever existed of 
Sir Edmund Barton being able to carry his bold pro- 
posals through the Commonwealth Parliament.” The 
British Australasian ought to know its Australian, and 
this is what it tells us of him: ‘‘ It is idle to adduce 
contentions as to the obligations of the colonies to par- 
ticipate in the naval responsibilities of the Empire 
which the homebred Australian stigmatises as balder- 
dash, knowing full well that whether the Common- 
wealth subscribes a farthing or not it is as essential for 
the United Kingdom to protect her Australasiansasitisfor 
her under her Free Trade system to safeguard her foreign 
trade by an adequate and efficient Fleet. . . . Itis 
the sentimental rather than the practical argument 
which would influence the Commonwealth if it accepted 
the revised contract with the Mother Country. Out 
of this sentimental aspect of the question Mr. Seddon 
has made splendid capital,” &c. Quiteso. But would 
Australia have swallowed Mr. Seddon ? 


As to new loans and prospectuses, the Norwich 
loan went off well; but the Federal Supply and Cold 
Storage Company experienced a series of awkward 
hitches, and finally returned the application money to 
subscribers. Nothing has appeared as yet this week, 
but several important issues are on the way. Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers are about to offer £2,000,000 skares 
of the Brompton, Piccadilly, and Great Northern 
Railway—one of the new tubes—with a perpetual 
guarantee of 4 per cent. by the Underground Electric 
Railways Company of London, commonly called the 
‘Yerkes Syndicate,” and very strong financially. 
And the London United Tramways Company is about 
to take powers to increase its capital by £350,000 in 
Preference and Ordinary shares. 

JANus. 








